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A DATELESS BARGAIN. 


By C. L. PIRKIS, 

Author of ‘‘ Lady Lovelace,” 
— 

CHAPTER XXIIL 


CAPTAIN BUCKINGHAM stood, with his 
} watch in his hand, at Mrs. O’Halloran’s 
} drawing-room window, in a tolerably con- 
| tented trame of mind. 

f For to this man, in the midst of his 
| storm-tossed, adventurous course, there had 
, seemed to come land in sight, and the pro- 
| mise of a haven at last. 

+} His career had been a chequered one 
from boyhood till the verge of his fortieth 
| year—his standpoint now. His father’s 
course in some sort had determined his. 
A beggared Buckinghamshire farmer, he 
had crossed the Atlantic with his son and 
daughter, the only survivors of a large 
family. In succession he attempted a 
variety of callings, failed in all, and died 
; in middle life, bankrupt once more, leaving 
his two children, George at twenty, Sylvia 
at ten, with his large ambitions and roving 
? tastes for sole legacy. 

George’s thirst for notoriety and love of 
| adventure drove him into the ranks of the 
Northern army, then at war with the South. 
Prior to this, however, he had dropped his 
Koglish patronymic, adopted the name of 
his county for surname, and become a 
naturalised American subject. One or two 
brilliantly brave things he did during the 
campaign, for the man had plenty of 
| animal courage ; also one or two detestably 
| brutal things, for his moral nature was 

about on a par with that of a stoat or 
weasel, Under the latter head must be 
| classed his elopement with the daughter of 
a rich Southern planter, and his abandon- 
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ment of her afterwards, when he found 
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the family estates had been confiscated. 
She, poor child, died broken-hearted within 
a year of the marriage. Nemesis fell asleep, 
and George Buckingham heard no more of 
his girl-wife. 

Soon after this, travelling through Bos- 
ton, chance threw him across the path of 
Marie St. Clair, then an assistant in a 
glover’s shop. He speedily detected in 
her the hyper-sensitive organism which 
lays its possessor at the mercy of the mes- 
merist. 

Mesmerism and clairvoyance just then 
chanced to be the rage in Boston. In this 
girl, duly trained and “ developed,” he saw 
the prospect of a good income. Towards 
her he played the part of a gentleman Bar- 
num, with a fair amount of pecuniary suc- 
cess. When eventually the girl’s health and 
intellect collapsed, under the artificial con- 
ditions of life imposed upon her, his bio- 7 


| 


| 


graphy of her, written with the occasional |}: 
help of her pen, brought him in dollars | 
enough to start him on a new career. 

He had left Sylvia a child, in New York, § 
living as an adopted daughter with some } 
homely tradespeople. He returned thither } 
to find her grown into an attractive young {| 
woman, the centre of a second-rate and 
somewhat fast set. Her ambition had } 
probably kept her clear of perils that would 
have wrecked a weaker woman. This set 
numbered among its members not a few | 
loud-voiced ultra-Democrats, and George 
Buckingham at once took up the rdle of 
scribe to them, for which a ready pen }f- 
qualified him. 

Among sparrows a chailinch is a brilliant | 
bird. Buckingham soon became king of }} 
his coterie, and, wielding a certain amount 4j 
of power, attracted the attention of a | 
political society connected with the Irish 
Nationalistic movement. He was speedily - 
enrolled first a member of the executive, i 
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subsequently a member of temporary coun- 
cils appointed for specific purposes. With 
a purse frequently at a low ebb, and no 
principles at all, he was precisely the man 
to have dangerous or difficult enterprises 
entrusted to him. In Sylvia he found a 
willing coadjutor. A capable one also. 

Her qualifications for the work she 
undertook were wariness, a quick eye for 
character and the weak side of human 
nature, a good manner, a clever tongue, 
a capability for adhering to the letter of 
given orders. 

The brother’s stock in trade consisted of 
an infinite audacity, a love of adventures 
with a spice of danger in them, and a 
strong sympathy with the rowdy side of 
everything, Republicanism included. 

All successful villainy is more or less 
based on the sanguine assumption that the 
unit is swamped in the million. Captain 
Buckingham, when he endeavoured to com- 
bine with his political work in England the 
equally interesting task of finding a wealthy 
bride for himself, must have taken it for 
granted that his early career had been out- 
shone, and consequently thrown into 
oblivion, by the careers of more brilliant 
adventurers. And this notion Mab’s ec- 
centric conduct at the moment assuredly 
tended to confirm. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

“No, Aunt Bell,” Joyce had said, in 
response to the kind old lady’s sobs and 
kisses, “it won’t kill me, I’m too strong 
and healthy. I shall most likely live on 
for another forty years.” 

It was not said hysterically, passionately, 
between outbursts of wailing and tears, but 
quietly, assuredly, as a simple statement 
of a simple fact. It was none the less 
pathetic. 

Yet hope dies hard in young hearts. On 
the slightest of diets it nourishes a tough, 
strong life. In Joyce’s heart it kept itself 
alive on nothing at all, for weeks and 
months after it had died in everyone 
else’s. 

It was all very well for her to say to her- 
self night and morning, as she did: “ My 
darling, I know nothing but death would 
keep you from me.” She never turned 
the corner of a street without a quick 
movement of her- head right and left, 
seeking, enquiring, expecting ; never heard 


the postman’s knock without a throb at her | 
heart lest a line of news of Frank might | 


come in some letter; never bowed her 


knee in prayer without Frank’s name being 
first and last on her lips. 

The blank silence, the agony of never- 
lifted suspense, the comparatively enforced 
idleness at a moment when perhaps gigantic 
effort was needed, were something awful 
to bear at times. It was not to be wondered 
at if Joyce looked, as her friends were in 
the habit of saying she looked just then, 
“the very ghost of herself,” 

What she had said to Aunt Bell in effect 
she kept repeating to herself, from the 
time she lifted her head wearily from her 
pillow in the morning till she laid it there 
wearily at night. 

She was just twenty-one years of age, 
There was nothing unreasonable in the 
supposition that she should live to be past 
sixty. That meant forty years more of a 
life which, if the choice had been given 
her, she would not have prolonged for 
as many days. 

It meant long years of ceaseless, yet 
always futile effort, of agonised suspense, 
of a desperate clutching at phantom hopes 
till fingers were too weak or old to clutch 
at anything. It meant a heart vibrating 
to every passing rumour of calamity or 
mischanee, till, like a slackened stringed 
instrument, it lost power to vibrate at all. 

Only physical incapacity in this world 
ever gets a day of its sentence remitted. 
Of physical incapacity Joyce knew nothing, 
so the weary treadiill of life went on for 
her. Petty cares, duties, annoyances had 
to be carried in addition to the weightier 
burdens. Business matters had to be 
discussed with Uncle Archie, for the 
proper management of the Gloucestershire 
estates ; frivolities had to be entered into 
with Mrs. Shenstone. She had to be 
amused, played with, petted like any 
captious child, so as to be induced to 
remain contentedly in London instead of 
setting off for the Continent in search of 
new excitement and amusement, which of 
late she had seemed to consider a necessity 
to her health. 

Beyond signing her cheques, Mrs. Shen- 
stone could not be persuaded to do any- 
thing in the way of business. 

The cheque-signing, however, she per- 
formed with remarkable ease and pleasure. 
| She would sit for ten minutes at a time 

gazing admiringly at her own signature. 
| Ernestine Shenstone !” she would repeat 
‘complacently. ‘I don’t believe there’s a 
| prettier name to be found in the kingdom.” 

It had had to be broken very gently to 
‘her that her house had been made a ren- 
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dezvous for members of Fenian and 
other associations. Even then the conse- 
quences were, to say the least, uncom- 
fortable. Hysterics went on for half a 
day, all sorts of wild and foolish plans 
were propounded during the other half. 
She would put advertis ements in all the 
newspapers, saying how she had been 
imposed upon ; she would never, no, never, 
hands with an Irishman or an 
American again to the end of her life; 
never sO much as enter a room where 
one was seated. She would call at every 
police station in London, and put herself 
and her family under the protection of the 
police; that is to say, if she were com- 
pelled—here she threw a bitterly 
proachful look at Uncle Archie and Joyce 
—to stay on in this terrible city of dyna- 
mite and conspiracies, when she would give 
worlds—yes, worlds—to be in lively, de- 
lightful Paris , beautiful Rome, or Florence. 

~The only course with any approach to 
wisdom in it which the lady at this time 
decided upon, was, at once and for ever, to 
drop her correspondence with Sylvia Buck- 


shake 


re- 


ingham. 
The wei ate result of the cessation of 
those weekly hig packets between Sylvia 


and Mrs. ~ dee Si was to send the latter 
once more to Joyce with her confidences 
and cravings for sympathy. 

“ Mine is a clinging, dependent nature,” 
she would say. “Sympathy I must have, 
or I shall die, Come upstairs, Joyce, to 
ny room, and help me to read and answer 
my letters.” 

A revelation to Joyce’s astonished brain 
was to follow the reading and answering of 
these letters. Her mother was developing 
into that pitiable specimen of womanhood, 
the middle-aged flirt. 

In Sylvia Buckingham’s sympathy —_ 
these ridiculous flirtations had possibly lai 
the secret of her influence over Mrs 
Shenstone ; also they afforded a ready ex- 
planation of the lady’s easy indifference 
to the transfer of Captain Buckingham’s 
attentions from herself to Mab. 

Joyce in the old days would have 
scented the fun of the whole thing, would 
have seen nothing but the humorous side 
of it, and would have given her mother no 
rest until she had made her, to some 
extent, see it also. To-day, however, she 
had no heart for such doings. Everything 
in life seemed to her now to have more of 
pathos than of fun in it. 

To think that her mother, after twenty 
years of dignified married life with such a 











man as her father, should condescend to 
listen to the inanities of some juvenile 
subaltern, or the platitudes of an ancient 
club habitué, seemed pitiful to the last 
degree. 

‘‘ Mother, is it possible?” she cried in 
her indignation, letting fall to the ground a 
letter from an elderiy General who ad- 
dressed Mrs. Shenstone as ‘my dear 
child” once or twice in the course of his 
brief epistle, and paid her a succession of 
those high-flown compliments which, with 
elderly gentlemen of a past generation, 
were the coin current in their intercourse 
with women. 

“Ts what possible, Joyce?” asked Mrs. 
Shenstone, in that much aggrieved tone 
ia which she generally rebuffed her 
daughter’s rebukes. ‘Do you mean, ‘is it 
possible’ for a gentleman with eyes in his 
head to see that my hands are white and 
slender? or, having ears to hear with, to 
discover that my voice is like Cordelia’s, 
soft, gentle, and low ?” 

Joyce’s voice was not like Cordelia’s as 
she answered : 

“‘ Mother, ‘is it possible’ that you don’t 
know when you are insulted? Why, even 
a child of fifteen could tell you that flattery 
and respect don’t come hand in hand.” 

They were fated tc hear more of this 
elderly General later on 


CHAPTER XXV. 


So the year grew older. Brown winter 
greened into spring, spring grew golden 
under summer's magic touch, but there 
came never a word of T'rank Ledyard, 
never a sign of him, living or dead. 

Mab, in jerky, troubled fashion, contrived 
to keep up a series of uncomfortable meet- 
ings with Captain Buckingham unknown 
to any of her family. 

Mrs. Shenstone made the golden hours 
fly with a continuation of her “small episto- 
lary flirtations and a round of trivial amuse- 
ments ; and Joyce made them linger with 
the dreary load of thought, profitless 
speculation, or wild surmise she put into 
them. 

Uncle Archie’s pastime just then seemed 


to consist in dealing out a series of 
snubs with fine impartiality to every- 


body—Joyce alone being excepted. Aunt 
Bell naturally came in for the lion’s share 
of these favou:s; Mrs. Shenstone’s claims 
being admitted next in order. Even Mab 
at times had to stand still, be lectured, 
threatened with a doctor and physic, as 
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though she were a school-girl of thirteen 
instead of a young woman of three-and- 
twenty. 

Frank’s step-step-father—if that degree 
of relationship be allowed to him—coming 
up to London at that time to put in his 
claim of distant kinship to Joyce’s lover, 
thought that outside Colney Hatch there 
wasn’t to be found such another cranky, 
irritable old gentleman. Uncle Archie 
compelled him to remain seated while he 
stood over him, like a schoolmaster with a 
switch in his hand haranguing a refractory 
pupil. 

“T tell you, sir,” he said, rounding his 
periods in true pedagogue style, and mak- 
ing his fore-finger beat time to his periods, 
‘that I charge myself with my friend, Mr. 
Ledyard’s, debts and responsibilities. I 
also charge myself with the safe keeping of 
his private and personal property. His 
rooms are locked up. His banker’s book 
is in my desk. Not a soul shall lay a 
finger upon it.” 

lt was possibly the words “debts and 
responsibilities ” as much as Uncle Archie’s 
oratory which sent the step-step-father back 
again into Gloucestershire, and kept him 
there. 

Morton, the detective, took his share of 
Uncle Archie’s benefits stoically enough. 

Off and on, Morton was a good deal 
about the house in those early summer 
months. One never knew when, or 
where, his white face and solemn eyes 
would make their appearance. He buzzed 
about the kitchen quarters, made himself 
free of the housekeeper’s room, and once 
or twice visited the breakfast-room, where 
Mab and Joyce as a rule spent their morn- 
ing hours. Nothing inside or outside the 
house seemed to escape his eye. 

It was about this time that a circum- 
stance occurred which greatly troubled 
Joyce, and which left behind it ranklinga 
miserable feeling of a chance just missed, 

In her morning’s packet of letters there 
came one addressed to her in an unknown 
hand—evidently a disguised hand also, 
for it was rounded, even, and regular until 
individuality it had none. 

The letter was brief, containing only one 
or two lines, as follows : 

** Will Miss Shenstone meet the writer 
of this letter on the Albert Bridge, Chel- 
sea, at ten o'clock to-night? Please come 
alone.” 

No initials 


were added. There was 


nothing to indicate whence the letter had 
come, 


The paper was simply schoolboy’s 








quarto, all in keeping with the hand- 
writing. The post-mark was merely 
* London, W.C.” 

Joyce hid the letter hurriedly and care- 
fully away. A wild rush of hope for the 
moment filled her heart. She was possibly 
on the verge of some clue, it might be of 
some valuable piece of information. Meet 
the writer alone! Not a doubt she would. 
There was no man living she would not 
have met alone at any hour of the day or 
night, on the chance of getting the news for 
which her heart ached. How she got through 
that day she did not know, it seemed of 
interminable length. She could not eat, 
drink, talk, or remain in one place for 
five minutes at a time. Directly dinner 
was over, she made an excuse and went up 
to herroom. Then putting ona long dark 
cloak and simple hat, she crept down the 
stairs and let herself out by a side gate at 
the back of the house. Her movements 
were slow and cautious, and she satisfied 
herself that they were unnoticed by any- 
one. 

It was a fine night, the streets were 
crowded. King’s Road was especially so, 
and Joyce, unaccustomed to the evening 
traffic of the streets, felt herself jostled in 
all directions. She attempted no side 
thoroughfares, but went straight along the 
busy road to the broad street which leads 
direct to the Albert Bridge. Here the 
traffic seemed suddenly to cease. There 
was a long, quiet cab-stand; a few well- 
dressed passers-by ; a policeman; one or 
two respectable-looking workmen. 

Joyce knew she was before her time, so 
it did not surprise her to find no one wait- 
ing on the bridge whom she could with 
any show of reason identify with her cor- 
respondent of the morning. She walked 
up and down the length of the bridge two 
or three times before the old church clock 
struck ten. 

After that every five minutes had its 
length doubled by her impatience and 
anxiety. 

Could it have been nothing but a hoax 
after all? she asked herself, wistfully 
scanning every passer-by, or gazing drearily 
into the black shadows lying athwart the 
murky river. Yet it seemed hard to believe, 
in spite of her lately-increased experience in 
the world’s wickedness, that anyone could 
be base enough to find a pleasure in play- 
ing off even the mildest of jokes upon her 
in the midst of her grief. No, it was 
not to be thought of. So she waited 
patiently, her hopes dying one by one 
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as the church clock chimed the quarters 
and eventually tolled the hour—eleven 
o'clock, During the last half-hour of her 
waiting, she became aware of the fact that 
a hansom cab was pulled up on the em- 
bankment close to the bridge, so that its 
occupant, if there were one, could get a 
complete view of her as she waited out the 
weary hour. How long the cab had been 
there she did not know, but it was only 
during the last half-hour that she noticed 


it. 

When at length, tired and sick at heart, 
she turned her steps homeward once more, 
it was to see the same hansom driving 
away from the doorstep of the house. 

The back gate was locked when she 
tried it, an emergency for which she was 
unprepared, To say truth, her appoint- 
ment and its possible results had so filled 
her mind, that she had taken no count of 
any difficulties which might lie in the way 
of her getting back unnoticed to the house. 

So she was compelled to ring at the 
front door, which to her surprise was 
opened to her by Uncle Archie. 

He showed no astonishment at her 
appearance outside at this unusual hour. 
He only kissed her, and shook his head 
at her as she went past him straight up to 
her own room again. 

But Joyce, as she passed the library 
door, had a glimpse of Morton seated 
within, and in a moment, with a pang of 
bitter disappointment, guessed the possible 
reason why her unknown correspondent 
had failed in his appointment. He had 
possibly seen Morton on the track of her 
footsteps, and, dreading detection, had 
himself remained in hiding. 

Had she heard Morton’s words when 
Uncle Archie re-entered the library, she 
would have found her surmise confirmed. 

“T see every one of the household letters, 
sir, before they leave the postman’s hands,” 
the detective said, ‘‘and this morning I 
noted one addressed to Miss Joyce in a 
disguised hand. I noted, also, the young 


lady’s disturbed manner throughout the | 


day, and putting two and two together, 
concluded that she had received a piece of 
information which she was keeping to her- 
self, and that an appointment would be the 
probable result. Now,sir, amateur detectives 
are all very well in story books, but out of 
story books——!” here an expressive shrug 
finished the sentence; “consequently I 
have had my eye on Miss Joyce all through 
the day. When she left the house by the 
back door, I followed her through the 








front ; when she arrived at Chelsea Bridge 
I called a hansom, and sat in it watching 
her all the time, and if anyone had turned 
up I should have had my hand on him in 
a moment. No, sir, I haven’t served in 
my profession for twenty-five years for 
nothing. He must be a ’cute one who'll 
take John Morton in. Now, sir, if you'll 
get the young lady to hand over that 
anonymous letter to me, I may be able to 
read between the lines, and something 
may come of it.” 

But though Joyce, in helpless, weary 
fashion, gave over her letter into the 
detective’s hand, nothing ever came of it 
beyond that long hour of waiting on the 
dreary bridge. 





CHRONICLES OF SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 


EAST LOTHIAN, 


SURELY in this case the old name is 
the best, a name at once descriptive and 
historic ; those who first called the county 
Haddington were wanting in a sense of the 
fitness of things. The name is well enough 
for a town, and speaks of early settlers who 
were Danes, likely enough, and who girt 
their dwellings about with ditch and 
mound. But how can it be fitly applied to 
the varied country about us? whereas the 
very name of Lothian calls up visions of 
fat cornfields, rich pastures, gentle hills, and 
fertile dales. And in this case we have the 
defence of a bold and rocky coast, whose 
every commanding crag and point of van- 
tage bears the relics of ancient fortifica- 
tions, as befits the border country of an 
ancient kingdom—ancient, perhaps, when: 
as yet Scotland and England were still 
vague and unformed, 

Still at the present time there is good 
reason for the pre-eminence of Haddington 
town, altogether one of the brightest and 
best of Scottish towns, which boasted 
once of its strong walls and gateways and 
flanking towers, with cannon mounted on its 


‘ramparts and stout burghers within, ready 


to defend their ancient town—ancient, that 
is, in essence, for, as in many other places, 
the monuments of its antiquity have been 
destroyed in the course of its stirring 
history. Thrice burnt and thrice drowned 
was Haddington, according to the old 
adage. The drownings were due to the 
sudden floods of the ordinarily placid little 
river Tyne, a humble relative of its greater 
namesake in Northumberland. But the 
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burnings thereof are due to the hand of 
man—of the Englishman once, at all events, 
and once to the hand of woman, as will be 
seen later on. 

The first notable conflagration was in 
1244, when on the same night Aberdeen, 
Perth, Stirling, and Lanark were also set 
fire to, surely as the result of some incen- 
diary plot. 

The next burning may be put to the ac- 
count of the English, who, having won the 
battle of Pinkie under the leadership of 
the Protector Somerset, marked their home- 
ward track with the smoke of burning 
villages and towns. Haddington was in 
the main line of road between England 
and Edinburgh, a track still followed by 
the old coach road. The road thus avoided 
the desolate routes and dangerous hill- 
passes of the Border regions ; but it neces- 
sarily crossed the range of the Lammermuir 
hills, which reach almost to the sea-coast 
by Dunbar. 

The English army under Somerset 
marched from Leith, after setting fire to 
the town, and presently “they burnt a 
fair town of the Earl of Bothwell’s, called 
Hadington, with a great nonry and a 
house of freres.” The “ great nonry ” had 
been a famous convent in its time, and 
was originally founded by Ada, daughter 
of William de Warenne, a grand-daughter, 
probably, of the Conqueror’s daughter 
Gundrada, whose remains were discovered 
some forty years ago in Lewes Priory, 
Sussex. Ada had married Earl Henry, the 
son of David the First, and was the mother 
of two ings of Scotland—Malcolm the 
Maiden and William the Lion ; and thus the 
de \Warennes had a sort of family interest 
in the royal line of Scotland, which was 
remembered, no doubt, when a century or 
so later another de Warenne was appointed 
one of the administrators of Scotland, 
while the claims of rival aspirants, Bruce and 
Balliol among the rest, were being discussed. 

Even before Ada’s time, however, Had- 
dington had been a favourite residence of 
the Scottish Kings, and it is mentioned in 
a charter of David the First’s, so that the 
Princess Ada’s claim to have given her 
name to the place must be disallowed. 

Neither nunnery nor monastery has 
left much trace of its existence in records 
or in ruins, but there is a curious tradition 
about a certain nun of Haddington some 
time in the fourteenth century. During a 
ume of flood, it is said, when the invading 
waters had almost surrounded the convent 
walls, a pious sister who had prayed long 





and devoutly to a famous image of the 
Virgin for the abatement of the waters, 
but without the smallest success, irritated 
at her failure, snatched up the sacred 
image, and pointing to the advancing flood, 
threatened to throw it into the water unless 
something were done on the instant. This 
high-handed proceeding proved effectual ; 
the flood was stayed at once, and the image 
was restored to its shrine in greater credit 
than ever for miraculous powers. 

The old Franciscan friars have left a more 
permanent monument in the fine auld kirk 
o Haddington, which was long known far 
and wide through the country as the lan- 
thorn of the Lothians—Lucerna Laudonix— 
either from its massive tower where a light 
may have burned to guide the pilgrim 
through the wastes, or, more probably, from 
the appearance of the choir with its many 
windows lighted up with the glow of candles 
innumerable about its altars and shrines, and 
reflected the dark river beneath. The choir 
is sad enough and desolate now, a ruin and 
place of sepulchre—“the very centre of 
eternal silence, silence and sadness, world 
without end.” The words are those of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle, and few who have read her 
*‘ Memorials” will have forgotten thestrange, 
pathetic description of her pilgrimage to 
the scenes of her youth, unvisited since her 
marriage three-and-twenty years before. 

Somehow, that visit of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
to Haddington seems to form an epoch in 
the life of the town, and, as she describes it, 
brings the place before us in outline 
vigorous if indistinct. And especially that 
old graveyard, where the names that she 
missed on the signboards turned up on the 
tombstones, while there still remained the 
tombs that were memorable to her as a 
gir]—the white marble monument of a child 
who had been burnt to death, and another 
of ‘the young officer Rutherford shot in a 
duel.” 

Other graves had been memorable to an 
earlier generation, among them the un- 
commemorated grave of 2 parricide, to 
which pedagogues would bring their pupils 
as a sort of moral lesson ; for, strange to 
say, upon this grave and nowhere else in 
all the country round, grew a dismal kind of 
fungus in the shape of a human hand, 
which was believed to spring up there as a 
perpetual testimony to the awful guilt of 
the murderer : a testimony quite as cogent, 
indeed, as that upon which the poor youth 
was condemned to a shameful death, and 
his name handed down to the execration 
of succeeding generations. 
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Sir James Stanfield was an Englishman 
of an old North-country family connected 
with the rising manufactures that were 
already, towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, beginning to spread wealth 
and comfort through the land. He had 
established works at Newmills, near Had- 
dington, which afforded welcome employ- 
ment to the thrifty peasantry of the neigh- 
bourhood; while it is probable enough 
that as a foreigner and innovator, he excited 
feelings of jealousy and dislike among others 
whose business he may have interfered 
with, Anyhow, one day Sir James was 
found drowned in a pond near the New- 
mills, under circumstances that were com- 
patible with suicide, although the general 
opinion pointed to foul play. The knight 
had a son named Philip, a wild and head- 
strong youth, who had an ill reputation 
among the quiet country folk, and suspicion 
at once fell upon him. 

It is a curious feature in the criminal 
jarisprudence of countries which derive 
their laws directly or indirectly from the 
Roman Empire, that overweening im- 
portance is attached to the confronting 
of an accused person with the body of his 
supposed victim. In this case the son was 
brought into the presence of the corpse of 
his father, and made to touch it, where- 
upon, according to the evidence of those 
present, blood gushed forth from the mouth 
and nostrils of the dead man. Upon this 
sole evidence the youth was condemned 
and hanged at Edinburgh. His body was 
hung in chains at the Gallows Lee, on 
Leith Walk, while his head and hand were 
fixed upon the East-port of Haddington, 
and remained there till the gate itself was 
pulled down. Robert Chambers, who was 
acquainted with the place in the early part 
of the present century, relates that there were 
those still living who remembered to have 
seen the hand, black and withered, as it 
showed upon the top of the old East-port. 

But the hapless youth had left behind 
him relatives and friends who felt the dis- 
grace that the body of one belonging to 
them should be exposed to the gieds and 


| corbies on the gallows, and thus one night 


the gallows were robbed and the body was 
privately interred in the auld kirkyard, 
where, as has been said, the grave was 
long regarded with a kind of superstitious 
awe, and used by the teachers of youth 
“to point a moral or adorn a tale,” 

All this time we have left unnoticed the 
third burning of Haddington, an event 
which was due to no recondite historic 
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causes, but simply to the careless hand to 
a nursemaid—or, it may be said, to the 
too careful hand in question—for it was in 
her zeal to thoroughly air the linen that 
she had in charge that this unlucky young 
woman set the whole in a blaze, a blaze 
that went on spreading and increasing till 
little was left of Haddington but smoking 
ruins. To commemorate this event and 
guard against its recurrence, the baillies of 
Haddington instituted an annual celebra- 
tion known as coal and can’le, when a 
town’s officer went round and addressed a 
long public exhortation to all and sundry 
the “maids and nourices” of the good town, 
showing the care they should take and the 
responsibility that rested upon them, con- 
cerning the safety of all within its walls. 
The fire happened some time in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, but the cere- 
mony went on till within living memory. 

Barely a century ago occurred the last of 
the three drownings, when the river, risin 
with the sudden vehemence of its nature 
poured into the town so rapidly that’ 
people were obliged to escape through their 
upper windows. In this connection a 
gigantic soldier known as Big Sam, whose 
regiment was stationed in the town, proved 
of invaluable service, as he could wade 
where ordinary folk would have drowned, 
and so he brought many out of their 
houses and carried them to a place of 
safety. But ungrateful Haddington has 
erected no statue to Big Sam. Neither 
has she built a worthy monument to her 
great son John Knox, who was born in 
Haddington in a house long since de- 
stroyed, although the croft that once was 
his father’s is still pointed out. The infer- 
ence, however, that the father was a 
crofter is not altogether just, for we have 
already seen that the Knox family was of 
worship and consideration in the county 
of Lanark. 

Close by Haddington rises the massive 
old tower of Lethington House, the nu- 
cleus of the modern mansion surrounded 
by the park-with its far-stretching wall, 
that was long considered one of the wonders 
of the district. Tradition has it that the 
wall was built by Lauderdale, the wicked 
Duke, if not in the course of a single night, 
anyhow with the marvellous rapidity that 
marks the work of “auld Hornie.” The 
Duke of York, it is said—afterwards James 
the Second—being about to visit Scotland 
as its governor, spoke slightingly to Lauder- 
dale of his native country as having no 
parks worth speaking of in its limits. 
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Lauderdale hurried home, Lethington then 
being one of his principal seats, and 
before the Duke of York reached Scot- 
land a massive wall enclosed a lordly park 
where, shortly before, all had been open 
common and forest glade. 

Within sight of Lethington is the ancient 
house of Coulstoun, inhabited, time out of 
mind, by the family of Browns. And at 
Coulstoun is still preserved one of those 
family talismans, or fetish tokens, the origin 
of which may be traced in the superstitions 
of a very early age. In this case, the heir- 
loom is a pear, which came into the family 
through the marriage of the heir of Couls- 
toun to Jean Hay, daughter of John, third 
Lord of Yester. The Lords of Yester 
were a race of wizards and enchanters, and 
the daughter’s portion was the pear in 
question, which was duly enchanted and 
warranted to bring good fortune to the 
house of Coulstoun, and keep it among them, 
as long as they kept the pear. A century 
or two ago, one of the ladies of the family 
had a strong, and perhaps not unnatural, 
longing for a taste of the forbidden fruit, 
and bit a piece out of the pear, after 
which, for awhile, nothing but misfortune 
happened, with the loss of some of the best 
farms inthe estate. And from that time 
the pear was kept with greater precautions 
than ever for its safe custody. 

The Wizard’s Castle, too, is to be found 
to the south of Haddington, close to the 
pleasant village of Gifford. The ruins 
of the Warlock’s Tower are higher up 
the stream than the more modern Yester- 
house, and occupy a rocky peninsula 
above the rivulet. Here was Hobgoblin 
Hall. 


Of lofty roof and ample size, 

Beneath the castle deep it lies ; 

To hew the living rock profound, 

The floor to pave, the arch to round, 
There never toiled a mortal arm, 

It all was wrought by word and charm. 


The wondrous hall still waits for some 
adventurous wight to brave the demons 
that protect it, and reveal its treasures. A 
less formidable task would be to discover 
the ‘‘old camp’s deserted round,” where 
the Scottish King, and later Marmion 
himself, ran a course against the Elfin 
knight. It is said, indeed, that Walter 
Scott borrowed the legend from the tradi- 
tions about Wendlebury Hill, a long way 
to the south ; but although it was very well 
to hold such an opinion while we were in 
Cambridgeshire, it would be held as rank 
heresy in these parts. No! the camp is 
no doubt to be found on one of the barren 





heights that stretch over from the Lammer- 
muir range. 


The Pictish race 
The trench long since in blood did trace. 

There is no lack, indeed, of ancient en- 
trenchments upon the hillsides, for the 
pass through the Lammermuir Hills is the 
key to the possession of this part of Scot- 
land, and many and fierce have been the 
combats fought among these green hills, 
where now the sheep graze quietly in 
countless flocks. 

Along the old London road, about four 
miles to the east of Haddington, lie the 
noble ruins of Hailes Castle, less famous 
than the other great strongholds along the 
coast, but more interesting and picturesque 
in themselves. Here Mary and Bothwell 
dweit together for a time, in the course of 
their ill-omened amours. A tall, isolated 
summit in the neighbourhood, called Trap- 
rain Law, is said to owe its name to some 
circumstance connected with the sojourn of 
the ill-matched pair. Perhaps they were 
caught in the rain while ascending the lofty 
mound, which, till then, had been known as 
Dunpender Law. Anyhow, the Queen would 
have been rewarded on reaching the summit 
by a grand view of some of the fairest 
parts of her dominions—the Lothians, 
spreading below; the indented coast of 
Fife fretting the silvery Firth ; the woods 
abont Lochleven, her future prison-house; 
the dark masses of Tantallon and Dunbar; 
the Bass Rock rising boldly from the waves; 
and the illimitable ocean beyond stretching 
out to the far north. 

Even then the dark wreaths of coal- 
smoke hung about the towns and villages, 
for in the Lothians coal was worked as 
early as in the thirteenth century, and 
strings of pack-horses with their burdens 
from the pits wended their way to Auld 
Reekie. It is told about the famous fray 
in Edinburgh, known as “ Clear the Cause- 
way "—fought in the days after Flodden, 
between Angus, who had lately married 
the royal widow, and Arran, the chief of 
all the Hamiltons—that the latter, with his 
son, made his escape from the general 
clearance by springing upon a coal-horse, 
from which they flung its load, and so 
got away. In more recent days, there 
would have been no lack of coal-carts at 
the disposal of the fugitives, strings of 
which, in twos and threes, are continu- 
ally passing along towards the town. 
East Lothian has always had its full share 
of this traffic. The old coal-workings : 
about Tranent honeycomb the ground in 
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all directions, and it is recorded that once 
a poor woman lost her way among the 
labyrinth, and was vainly searched after 
for a fortnight, when she was found still 
alive, aithough fasting all the while, in a 
distant gallery, which she declared was 
under the kirk of the parish, for she had 
been comforted by hearing the psalms and 
the distant murmur of the prayers as she 
lay thus entombed. And it proved that 
the old woman was right, although nobody 
had then any notion that the workings 
penetrated thus far. 

Half-way between Haddington and 
Dunbar stands the pleasant village of 
Linton, and nearer Dunbar is the hamlet 
of Spott, once, perhaps, Yspytty, the 
Welsh name for the Roman hospitium, a 
guest-house, a conjecture which is the 
more probable from the number of slightly 
corrupted Welsh names that occur in this 
East Lothian. And this fact seems to 
suggest the existence of a British prin- 
cipality in this corner of the land, perhaps 
an offshoot from Strathclyde, and one 
which probably outlasted the parent 
stem, 

Spott is connected with the story of 
a terrible crime, which happened so long 
ago as the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but which, as far as motive and 
action are concerned, might have happened 
only yesterday. The minister of Spott, 
the Reverend John Kelloe, was a married 
man with a comely, commonplace wife, 
who had brought him a small dower that 


humble probationer, but that was pitiful 
enough in his present position; for the 
minister of Spott was a powerful preacher 
and expounder, well thought of by the 
leaders of his party, and in high favour 
with their well-born dames and daughters. 
The minister was heartily tired of his 
wearisome, humdrum wife, all the more 
that he knew he was well regarded by the 
clever and handsome daughter and heiress 
of a wealthy laird in the neighbourhood. 
He determined to rid himself of his 
burden, and laid his plans with terrible 
calmness and caution. He chose the Sab- 
bath morn for the deed, when the bells 
were ringing for church, and the goodwife 
was on her knees by the bedside at her 
devotions. He threw a cord about her 
neck from behind, strangled her, and then 
hung her by the noose to a staple he had 
carefully adjusted for the purpose in a 
beam overhead. Then he crept out of the 
parlour window of the manse and made 





his way to his pulpit, where he held forth 
with much fervour and acceptance. The 
minister dined with one of his flock, and 
it was not till after the second service that 
he returned home accompanied by some 
friends. The silence and gloom that 
overspread the house was noticed; the 
minister presently raised a cry of alarm 
and distress. His unhappy wife had hung 
herself, the neighbours were witnesses of 
the sad event, and the sympathies of the 
whole parish were with their much-afflicted 
pastor, while the horror and detestation 
with which suicide is regarded in Scotland 
hung about the grave of the poor mur- 
dered woman. 

All had gone as the minister had desired : 
no hitch had occurred in the business ; no 
suspicion attached, or could possibly attach, 
to the criminal; he might have married 
the daughter of the laird and shone as one 
of the lights of the age. But now began 
the terrible pangs of remorse and despair ; 
tortures that ceased not by night or day, 
and that drove him to make a full con- 
fession of his guilt. The law took its 
course, and presently the minister expiated 
his crime on the gallows, attended in his 
last moments by a crowd of brother minis- 
ters, among whom he raised his voice to 
the last, magnifying the grace of God and 
his own wickedness, and exhorting the 
crowd to repentance. 

Between Spott and Danbar rises the 
height of Doon, where the hills of the 


: Lammermuir range sink into the narrow 
had been welcome enough when he was aj 


belt of level shore about the castle and 
harbour of Dunbar. 

On Doon the Scottish army were en- 
camped under David Leslie, the skilled 
and wary leader, the victor at Philip- 
haugh ; while below in the narrow plain 
was cooped up Cromwell’s veteran army 
in a position almost desperate. It was 
a strange course of events that had 
brought the Presbyterian and Covenanting 
army of Scotland in hostile array against 
their former allies in the cause of the 
young King, Charles the Second, who, 
though he had taken the Covenant as one 
takes a pill, with a wry face, had little in 
common with his fanatical supporters. But 
although there was little enthusiasm for 
the King, national feeling was as strong as 
ever, and so was the determination that 
Scotland should settle her own affairs, and 
order King and Kirk as she pleased. 

So far as the campaign had gone, Crom- 
well had been out-generalled and out- 
manceuvred by the cautious Leslie, who, 
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standing on the defensive, had frustrated | 
every attempt of the enemy to strike a de- | 
cisive blow. And now the English, in full | 
retreat, were held and cut off. by Leslie’s | 
masterly dispositions. The one line of 


retreat, the narrow pass of the Lammermuir | 


This | 


Hills, Leslie had strongly occupied. 
pass was variously known as the Peaths, 
or sometimes Cockburn’s Path, from the 


family name of those who in earlier days | 


had been put in charge of it. Cromwell 
calls it Congengem, “through which we 
cannot get without almost a miracle.” 
ments of the English army, there would 
have been nothing left but surrender, or a 
blind and desperate attack on the over- 
whelming forces on the hill of Doon; for 
the country about was almost desolate, and 


Dunbar was inhabited only by old men | 


half wolfish and famished, 
while disease was decimating the 
English As it was, Cromwell had 

almost determined to embark his infantry 
on shipboard, and with his cavalry essay to 
cut his way through the passes to England, 
when a movement among the Scottish host 
revealed their intention of descending into 
the plains and offering battle to the foe. 
Then it was Sg gery exultantly 
claimed, ‘The Lord hath delivered ther m 
into our ieeihe ” and me aie ready to attack 
the Scottish line at daybreak, 

The sun rose Fe and bri sht out o sf the 
sea on the morning of the 3rd ‘ofS byes! ibe . 
and glinted on helmet and bre astpl mts 
spearhead and flashin Tt wi ie 
sun of Dunbar, as memorable to * cad vell 
as the of Austerli tz to Napoleon; and 
when it set, the whole Scottish host had 
been scattered or destroyed, cut down as 
stubble by the swords of the stern Iron- 
sides, chase and execution going on for 
eight miles, with thirty guns a and ten thou- 
sand pris soners left in the hands of the 
victor. Long was the memory of this fatal 
day for Scotland preserved under the 
name of Tyesday’s Chase. 


and women, 
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Even in Cromwell’s time the Castle of | 


Dunbar was a ruin, as it had been dis- 
mantled by the Regent Murray after the 
flight of Bothwell and the fall of Queen 
Mary. Its site upon a shelf of rock pro- 
jecting over the sea, and inaccessible 
except by a narrow approach from the 
land, marked it out for a natural strong- 
hold; and the castle was in existence in 
the early days of the Scotch monarch, and 
was given by Malcolm Canmore to the 
exiled Earl Patrick of Northumberland, 


|of Scotland. 


But | 


for the fleet which accompanied the move- | 








soon after the Norman Conquest. The 
| powerful Counts Patrick became even- 
tually known as Cospatricks, and in this 
guise are remembered in the early history 
But about the Castle of 
Dunbar the tempest of war was constantly 
raging, as it fell into the hands of Scoteh 
or “English alternately. Edward the First 
captured the castle, and his son here found 
shelter from his pursuers in his flight from 
Bannockburn. In the next reign there 
was a famous siege, when Black Agnes, 


Countess of March, defended it successfully 
against Montague, Earl of Salisbury. 


She kept a stir in tower or trench, 

That brawling, boisterous Scottish wench ; 
Came I early, came [I late, 

I found Agnes at the gate. 

But it was as the stronghold of the 
wicked Lord Bothwell that Dunbar Castle 
acquired its principal interest; for it was 
to Dunbar that he brought the Queen, with 
or against her will, after capturing her at 
the Bridge of Cramond, and it was here 
that the pair took refuge after their mar- 
riage, when the confederate lords just 
missed capturing them as they feasted in 
Hailes Castle, when the Queen rode after 
her lord in the disguise of a page, and so 
entered Dunbar at full gallop. 

Taking it in its dramatic aspect, there is 
something attractive and complete in this 
episode of the loves of Mary and Bothwell 
They are Antony and Cleopatra over 
again, and they sally forth to battle in 


| company ; they fly from the field, and part, 


to meet no more, amid the clash of arms 
and the cries of victors and vanquished. 

Bothwell in his flight galloped back to 
Dunbar. His ships were lying in the 
harbour, he hoisted sail, and away, to 
haunt the Northern seas in piratic fashion, 
and to end his stormy life in a Danish 
dungeon. 

North of Dunbar, the mouth of the river 
Tyne opens out to the sea, with its dan- 
gerous sands, memorable for the ship- 


| wreck of the royal ship, the “ Fox,” with a 


large amount of specie on board for the 
supply of the Dake of Cumberland’s army. 


| The crew were lost and the ship swallowed 


up in the quicksands. Since then more 
than one attempt has been made to reach 
the treasure, but without avail. 

On the further shore of the river-mouth 
lies Tyninghame, the seat of the Earl of 
Haddington. Ten or more successive Earls 


| have each added a piece to the composite 


mansion, which is surrounded by trim gar- 
dens and noble holly hedges, which would 
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have done to show against the famous one 
of John Evelyu’s, through which the Czar 
Peter drove his wheelbarrow. A few miles 
northwards again is a curious chasm in the 
rock-bound coast known as  Baldred’s 
Cradle, the said Baldred being an ancient 
anchorite of Columba’s days, who built his 
cell upon the wonderful Bass Rock. The 
rock itself is here in full view, with its 
clouds of sea-birds that hover round with 
strident, incessant cries—‘ Solangooseifera 
Bassa,” as Hawthornden has it in his 
“ Macaronics.” 

The ruins of the castle on the Bass Rock, 
built in a niche in the enormous recky 
buttress, have suffered more from storm 
and tempest, and the assaults of howling 
winds, than from the hand of man, The 
chief associations of the castle are with the 
persecuted Covenanters who were im- 
prisoned in its dungeons; but it is also 
notable as the last place in the kingdom to 
acknowledge the revolutionary Govern- 
ment of 1688, having held out for James 
the Second long after his cause was lost 
altogether in the neighbouring island of 
Great Britain. 

Tantallon Castle and the Bass are con- 
nected in popular sayings, and form essen- 
tial parts of the grand and gloomy land 
and seascape. The enormous walls of Tan- 
tallon rise grimly over the sea, rude and 
monstrous in form, the mere skeleton of 
the once mighty hold. 

Tantallon vast : 
Broad, massive, high, and stretching far, 
And deemed impregnable in war, 

The ruins owe their present forlorn con- 
dition to the destructive force of gunpowder, 
applied by General Monk, who dinged down 
the once mighty stronghold of the Douglas 
without the smallest compunction. 

Next comes the breezy watering-place of 
North Berwick, with its snug sea-port, and 
the conical hill known as Berwick Law. 
And there is Long Niddry by the sea, and 
Gulane with its ruined church, and Seton, 
which was lost by the Earl of Winton in 
1715; and old salt-making places scattered 
along the coast—Portseton, Cockenzie, and 
the more famous Preston Pans, where 
Johnnie Cope and his dragoons took to 
flight before the fierce onset of the High- 
land clans. 





SOME NARROW ESCAPES. 
IN AFGHANISTAN, 
It is only those who formed part of the 
army under General Nott at Candahar, 
from October, 1841, until June, 1842, who 








are able to form a true idea of the great diffi- 
culties with which the force had to contend 
during that time. We were completely cut 
off from British India, and it was only now 
and again that we got any letters or news. 
So much so was this the case that on one 
occasion, when a small party of our native 
cavalry contrived to push through the 
Bolan Pass, no fewer than seven overland 
mails reached us together. We had the 
enemy on our front, on our rear, and on each 
side of us. If any of our soldiers, whether 
English or native, or any of our camp 
followers happened to stray from our lines, 
they were certain to be captured by the 
Afghans, who, after mutilating them hor- 
ribly, invariably put them to a cruel and 
lingering death. We knew that our army 
under General Elphinstone had been mur- 
dered wholesale, but of all details we were 
utterly ignorant. All day and all night 
we were kept on the alert by alarms, 
which were generally false, and got up 
by the enemy in order to worry us. Some- 
times they were real, when attempts were 
made by some seven or eight hundred of 
the Afghans to enter our lines and slaughter 
us. The weather, although on the whole 
fine, with a clear sky, was bitterly cold at 
night. The corps to which I belonged, the 
40th, was the only English regiment with 
the force; all the rest, consisting of two 
troops of horse artillery, two cavalry and 
five infantry regiments, were natives of 
India. And very well indeed they behaved. 
I don’t remember hearing of, nor do I think 
there was, during the whole of that terrible 
winter, a single case of cowardice; nor 
did any of the men, British or Sepoys, 
grumble when called upon to do very 
heavy extra duty, which was by no means 
uncommon. Officers as well as men had by 
no means an easy time of it. In addition 
to the regular brigade and regimental 
guards, one-half of each corps had to be on 
what is called inlying picket every night of 
their lives. It is true that those who 
took this duty were allowed to sleep, but 
they had to be fully dressed, with their 
muskets by their sides, and ready to turn 
out at a moment’s notice. And seldom a 
night passed without an alarm being given. 
Sometimes it was the enemy who fired a 
few shots in order to annoy us; on other 
occasions the sentries posted well to the 
front saw, or thought they saw, a number 
of the enemy coming towards our lines, 
and therefore passed the word to the rear, 
in order to give warning. Nor were these 
signs of the enemy being near always 
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imaginary. Hardly a morning passed 
without our finding signs both of mounted 
aud dismounted men having been close up 
to our lines of sentries during the night. 
The Afghans had freyuent communication 
with Cabool, and knew all that had hap- 
pened to our unfortunate troops there long 
before we did. At one time our enemies 
showed a much bolder front than usual, 
and used not only to come close to our 
sentries every night, but invariably rode 
at our men with their swords and lances, 
trying their very best to cut them down. 
They only succeeded in killing any of our 
men on one occasion, when two sentries 
of the 43rd Bengal Native Infantry were 
cut down, and their bodies mutilated. And 
this must have been done in the course of 
a very few minutes, for no sooner was the 
firing at the outpost heard than the picket 
moved out in double quick time; but by 
the time it reached the spot where the 
outlying sentries had been posted, the un- 
fortunate Sepoys had been cut down. 

By degrees these attacks on our troops 
became more and more frequent; but the 
Afghans had great fear of us when any- 
thing like a number of our men were 
together, and more particularly did they 
always avoid our artillery. Thus on one 
occasion, some three hundred of their 
horsemen appeared within a couple of 
hundred yards from our sentries. They 
halted, and began shouting out the abuse 
which they invariably used whenever they 
had an opportunity. It was then about 
two p.m., and we began to hope that we 
were at last going to have a skirmish with 
the enemy in open daylight. But they did 
not remain long in the position they had 
taken up. A squadron of the irregular 
cavalry corps, known by the name of 
Skinner’s Horse, were quickly in the 
saddle. The Afghans outnumbered them by 
at least three to one, and for a few minutes 
everyone thought the latter would show 
fight. But our expectations were doomed 
to be disappointed. The enemy allowed 
our men to come within fifty yards of 
them, and then they turned and fled in 
the most ignominious manner ; two of their 
number being very badly mounted, their 
horses fell, and they were made prisoners 
and brought into our lines. One of them 
;| died from the effects of the fall he had, 
}| but the other was not hurt, and was by 
the special orders of General Nott very 
kindly treated, in the hopes that when he 
was set at liberty he would induce his 
companions not to murder in cold blood 





any of our men whom they might come 
across. 

But it was allin vain. After being de- 
tained and well fed, witha comfortable 
mattress to sleep on, he was, at the end of 
a fortnight, set at liberty, and escorted to 
where his friends were known to be by 
a small party of our irregular cavalry. When 
the latter perceived a party of Afghan horse- 
men a short distance from them they halted, 
and told their prisoner, or rather made 
signs to him—for our Indian soldiers could 
hardly speak a word of Pushtoo, which 
is the language of Afghanistan—that he 
might join his friends, which he did at 
once. My readers will hardly credit me, 
yet such is the fact, that, after this man, 
who had been so kindly treated in our 
lines, was set at liberty, and after he had 
had plenty of time to tell his friends of the 
manner he had been fed and lodged when 
he was with us, the party of Afghans he 
had joined got upon their horses, and, 
shouting their war-cries, rode at our men 
and tried hard to take them prisoners. Our 
cavalry was very much inferior in numbers, 
and so had nothing left them but to ride 
hard and make the best of their way to their 
own camp. They were well mounted, and, 
having a start of some two or three hun- 
dred yards, experienced no difficulty in 
getting away. But the Afghans kept 
firing at them as long as they could, evi- 
dence of which was given by the fact that 
one of our horsemen and two of the horses 
of the party were wounded. Nor was this 
all. About a week after the above incident 
occurred, three young soldiers of the 40th 
Regiment, contrary to the strict orders 
that no one was to go beyond a certain 
distance from our lines, took it into their 
heads that they would go out for a stroll, 
and see for themselves what the country 
was like. Their absence was only dis- 
covered when the roll was called at evening 
parade, and a party of cavalry, with a 
European officer, was sent out to try and 
find them. They discovered the poor 
fellows’ bodies a short distance beyond our 
lines. They had not only been foully 
murdered in cold blood, but the medical 
men who examined the corpses said that 
the brutal mutilation which had been prac- 
tised upon them had taken place before 
the men were killed. And this only a very 
short time after the release of the Afghan, 
who had been so well treated whilst he 
was a prisoner of ours. 

The winter at Candahar wasa very cold, 
wet, and uncomfortable season in every 
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sense of the word; and for troops that 
were continually under arms, without any 
means of occupation when not on duty, 
it was very much the reverse of pleasant. 
As the days got shorter, and the nights 
longer, the enemy became bolder, and 
tried to annoy us in every possible man- 
ner. Hardly an evening passed without 
our hearing of camels belonging to our 
commissariat department that had been 
carried off, or, if not taken away, ham- 
strung and rendered useless when out at 
grass. During the night, when we believed 
everything was quiet, our sentries—even 
those stationed close to our lines—were 
fired at, and often wounded. To add to 
our discomfort, our stores began to show 
that they were coming to an end, and, so 
far as we could see, there seemed to be no 
hopes of their being replenished. Of meat 
and flour there was always plenty to be 
purchased in the Candahar market; but 
of vegetables, wine, beer, and other small 
luxuries, we had little or none. 

In order to lessen the number of continual 
alarms by the enemy being close at hand, 
General Nott very properly resolved upon 
having regularly organised patrols, which 
were to proceed every day some three 
or four miles in one or other direc- 
tion, so as to show the enemy that we 
were on the alert, and cause them to 
keep at a greater distance from us than 
they were in the habit of doing. As a 
general rule these patrols consisted of a 
field officer in command, with a subaltern 
who acted as his aide-de-camp, a couple of 
field guns, and about fifty or sixty troopers 
of our irregular cavalry under a European 
officer. After a time it was found that 
guns were of little or no use in these ex- 
peditions, and that they often hindered the 
party from exploring certain roads, or 
rather paths, where it would have been 
impossible to take anything that moved 
upon wheels. It was when forming 
part of one of these expeditions that I 
had a very narrow escape from certain 
death. 

The party had started from Candahar in 
the early morning, and had proceeded in 
an almost direct line northward for some 
five or six miles, A field officer was in 
command, and I was acting as his orderly 
officer. We had with us a hundred native 
cavalry, under the command of a European 
officer. A surgeon belonging to one of the 
regiments of the force accompanied us, as 
did also a conductor or non-commissioned 
officer of the commissariat department, 








who was sent in order that he might see 
whether there was any good grazing-ground 
for our camels and cattle to be found. 
This last-mentioned member of our party, 
who had not a little to do with my escape, 
was a tall, strong man, very active, and, 
having formerly served in an Eoglish 
cavalry corps, a good rider in every sense 
of the word. 

We had reached our destination, or 
rather the end of the distance we pro- 
posed going, which was on a small hill, 
whence there could be seen several 
miles of the Cabool road on the one 
side, and the domes of the mosques in 
Candahar on the other. As a matter of 
course, both in going and returning, the 
greatest caution had been observed. We had 
horsemen preceding us, others on our flanks, 
and three or four brought up the rear 
at some distance behind us. After par- 
taking of what slight refreshment we had 
with us, the order was given to mount, 
and we started, but not by the route we 
had come, to return to our lines. 

There is all over the southern parts of 
Afghanistan, and more particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Candahar, a very curious 
peculiarity in the land, which I don’t re- 
member having seen elsewhere. In many 
places the ground is so undulating, that 
whereas anyone would believe he is looking 
over a large continued plain, there may be, 
and there very often is, between him and 
the portion of the plain that looks quite 
close, a valley or undulation, where any 
number of men might remain, and not be 
seen by others until they were close upon 
those who were so hidden. Such was the 
case with us about a couple of hours after 
we had turned our horses’ heads towards 
home. All of a sudden the English officer 
in command of the native cavalry escort, 
who was riding with the advanced scouts 
of his men some three hundred yards in 
front of the rest of our party, came toa 
halt, and riding back at full gallop to the 
officer in command, called out that the 
enemy was in great force in one of those 
undulations of the ground, which prevented 
them from being seen until close upon 
them. The officer commanding the party 
ordered a halt, and rode forward to see 
where the Afghans were, and what they 
were doing. I went with him, and, when 
we came to the place where the enemy 
could be seen, we were convinced that they 
were waiting for us and intended to cut us 
off from Candahar, and kill or make 
prisoners of the whole party. ‘hey were 
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evidently much stronger than we; so far 
as we could make out they mustered about 
five times the number of fighting men than 
those who formed our whole party. They 
were in line, and covered every inch of 
the road by which we could return to our 
lines, 

The field officer commanding our party 
did not hesitate for a moment about what 
we ought to do, or rather what was the 
only meaus by which we could escape from 
the enemy. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, addressing the 
only three Englishmen present, “there is 
but one chance for us to get away from 
the enemy. We must ride at and through 
them, each one of us doing the best he can 
for himself, and if surrounded sell his life 
as dearly as he can, for God help those 
who are taken prisoners, I will ride in 
front. We will start at a walk. When I 
throw up my hand the first time let us 
trot; when 1 do so again we must break 
into a canter, which must become a gallop 
when I throw up my hand the third time. 
This last I will only do when we are close 
upon them.” 

What our commander said was quickly 
explained to the native horsemen who 
formed our escort. It was very evident 
that every man amongsé us was ready and 
willing to follow our commander’s direc- 
tions, and determined to die rather than 
be taken prisoner. 

We started, each one of us, natives as 
well as Englishmen, carrying a pistol in 
his hand, and leaving our swords in their 
scabbards. This we did by order of the 
commanding officer, who certainly knew 
what he was about, and was quite equal to 
the difficulty before us, In about ten 
minutes we came in full sight of the 
enemy. 

As our irregular cavalry scout had told 
us, there were some five or six hundred 
of them, and it was very evident that their 


intention was to cut off our return to 
Candahar. Tiey had amongst them three 
or four of the large religious banners 


which, as we knew very well, were 
never taken into the field unless on some 
special occasion, when they feel certain of 
striking a heavy blow at their enemies, 
and of getting the best of any fight in 
which they are about to engage. 

As our chief had directed us to do, we 
started at a walk. On coming in sight of 


the Afghans, the latter set up a shout of | 
triumph which wasevidently intended partly 
to intimidate us, and partly t 


show how 











confident they were of victory in the 
coming fight. We, as a matter of course, 
obeyed our chief to the letter. We kept 
our eyes on him, and the first time he 
threw up his hand commenced to trot. 
In two or three minutes he repeated the 
signal-sign, and then, as agreed upon, we 
all broke into acanter. In the meantime the 
enemy’s balls were whistling about us, and 
a very unpleasant sound they made. The 
Afghans do not, or did not in the days of 
which I write, cast their bullets in moulds, 
as is the practice of civilised nations, but 
take, or used to take, a piece of lead, and 
often a piece of iron, and hammer it until 
it is small enough to go down the barrel 
of their match-lock guns, for it is, or was, 
very rare to find a gun with a flint-lock, 
whilst percussion fire-arms were absolutely 
unknown. The consequence was that 
their balls were anything but round in 
shape, made a very loud noise, caused by 
their irregular form, while the wounds they 
caused were extremely painful and very difii- 
cult to heal, as the present writer knows 
from experience, having a few months after 
the affair near Candahar, been very badly 
wounded at Goin, near the celebrated 
fortress of Guznie. 

A very few minutes after we had broken 
into a canter I felt my horse make a bad 
stumble, and then, after trying to recover 
itself, fall forward on its head and lie 
perfectly still. By intuition, as it seemed, 
I knew that the unfortunate animal had 
been shot, and that the chances were a 
thousand to cne that I should be made a 
prisoner by the Afghans. I happened to 
be riding quite in the rear of our party, 
and felt certain that no one had seen 
me fail, every man being taken up in 
looking out for his own safety, as in such 
circumstances was only natural. Were 
I to live a thousand years, I should never 
forget my sensations during the few 
minutes I remained on my horse after it 
had been shot. I remembered, as a bad 
dream, all I had heard of the manner in 
which the enemy treated their prisoners ; 
and there was, I came to the conclusion, but 
one way out of my difficulty, and that was 
to make away with myself before the 
‘savage brutes of Afghans could make me 
their prisoner, and I began handling my 
| pistol with a view to blowing out my 

brains. The rest of our party had by 
| this time got some distance off, and, by the 
sounds of firing that I heard, it was very 
| evident they were having a hand-to-hand 
fight with the enemy. 
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All of a sudden I heard a voice behind me 
call out in English : ‘ Loose your feet from 
the stirrups, sir; loose your feet from the 
stirrups.” I was in a kind of daze, but 
had the sense to do as I was directed. 
Turning my head half round, I saw that 
the speaker was the English conductor, or 
warrant officer of the contingent, of whom 
I have made mention before. In far less 
time than it takes me to write this account 
of what happened, he had taken a firm 
grip of my jacket collar, pulled me off my 
dead horse, and had flung me on to his 
own nag, in front of his saddle, as if I were 
an empty sack. ‘Hold on, sir; hold on, 


sir,” he shouted. “It is not an easy seat 
for you; but we must make the best 
of it.” Fortunately, I was then a light, 


active lad. I was barely eighteen years of 
age, and had sense enough to remain where 
he had flung me, although my head was 
hanging down on one side of the horse and 
my feet on the We started at a 
hard gallop, and—how it was managed | 
am utterly ignorant to this day—in 
very few minutes I could make out, by 
those around us speaking in English and 
Hindostanee, that we were in the midst of 
friends. With the exception of two of our 
native re killed, all our party 
had escaped. A few, perhaps a dozen, includ- 
ing the English oflicer in command of the 
party of native cavalry, had been wounded, 
but only one of them severely so. The 
being no spare horse to be got, I had to 
ride on to our lines ix front of the gallant 
fellow who cae saved my life at the risk of 
his own. 

We have in England a very absurd 
notion—which only prevails, I am happy to 
say, amongst those who have no practical 
knowledge of our soldiers—that our men 
don’t care for praise, and only value some- 
thing in the shape of substantial reward. 
But as regards the circumstance I have 
related, the warrant officer who saved my 
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life was publicly thanked at a parade of 


the whole force, by General Nott himself. 
And when the parade was over, I heard 
him say that he would run the same risk a 
dozen times in order to be honoured as he 
had been. In those days the Victoria 
Cross did not exist, or the brave fellow 
would most certainly have had it given 
him. I was in hopes , if I ever got back 


to England, I might have done some- 
thing to reward bim as he deserved. But 
I am sorry to say that he was carried 
off by dysentery at Ferozepore, and did 
not live to see home again, 





“THE TROUBLESOME TURK.” 





THe Tark is “troublesome” or “ un- 
speakable” in the eyes of a great many 
people who have the dimmest possible idea 
of his ancestry. They are anxious to get 
rid of him, ‘“‘bag and baggage, with his 
zaptiehs, spahis, delhis, ressildars, and 
duftardars,” out of Europe; but they have 
hardly yet mastered the initial fact that 
there are Turks 
Seljuk (sometimes called Eastern) Turks 
who took Jerusalem from the Saracens in 
1094, and whose bigoted cruelties (suc- 
ceeding the humane selfishness of the 
Saracens, who opened the Holy City to 
all pilgrims that could pay) caused the 
first Crusade, are quite distinct from the 
Ottoman (or Western) Turks, at least, as 
distinct as those Babylonians and As- 
syrians whose alternate ups and downs are 
so puzzling in Bible history. 

Everybody knows that the first Ma- 
hometan conquerors were Arabs, They 
founded the Caliphate, their capital being 
Bagdad, where they had one foot on their 
ancestral desert. But their empire fell to 
pieces—chief after chief tried to set up a 
new dynasty, each boasting that he was 
nearest of kin to the a kinship to 
whom was the source of all dignity. And 
each new Caliph strengthened himeelf 
(after the fashion of the Greek Emperors of 
Constantinople, and, in more modern times, 
of the French Kings) with a body-guard 
of strangers, composed, in this case, of 
Turcomans from that Turkestan which 
Russia annexed not so long ago, and 
which the Arabs had conquered and con- 
verted to Mahometanism during the eighth 
century. Caliph Montassem, in 833, was 
the first who employed this body-guard, 
which very soon became as troublesome 
as the old Roman Prietorian Guards, Its 
leaders jeaties Emirs, i.e. commanders) 
gradually took to themselves all the real 
power, leaving the Caliph a puppet king, a 
roi fainéant under a Mayor of the Palace. 
Caliph Rahdi thought to improve matters 
by making the head of the Bowide clan 
his Emir al Omra (Commander of Comman- 
ders) ; but the Bowide chief, thinking that 
he might as well have the title, i in addition 
to the real power, deposed the Caliph (945) 
and left him only the spiritual hardship. 

What one chieftain has done, however, 
another, in acountry made up, like modern 
Afghanistan, of rival clans, is sure to think 
he can do. Seljuk, also a Turcoman, ac- 
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customed, like all his countrymen, to yearly 
descents during the winter cold from his 
fastnesses beyond the Oxus into the warmer 
lands where he could find fodder for horses 
and flocks, felt that the Caliphate was 
worth fighting for, and fixed his standard 
in Khorassan. He was soon at the head 


of a formidable force, half Cossack, half 


gipsy; and his party did not break up 
at his death. His grandson, Togrul Beg 
(1038), proclaimed himself Sultan (sove- 
reign) in the capital of Khorassan. The 
Arabs were divided—besides the deposed 
Caliph at Bagdad (still looked on as grand 
Imam, or sovereign pontiff of Mussulmans) 
there were the Fatimite Caliphs in Egypt, 
and the Ommiade Caliphs in Cordova. 
These divisions not only lessened their 
power, but weakened a prestige based on 
religion ; for every Caliph ought by rights 
to have been Mahomet’s nearest descen- 
dant. 

Alp Arslan, Togrul Beg’s nephew and 
successor, got a large part of Syria, beating 
not only the Bowide Caliph, but also the 
Greek Emperor Romanus Diogenes (1071) ; 
and his son, Malek Shah, put an end to 
the Bowide dynasty, and wrested from the 
fainéant’Caliph Cayem the title of “ Com- 
mander of the Faithful.” Under him cul- 
minated the power of the Seljukian Turks. 
He was temporal master of the Bagdad 
Caliphate; he even limited considerably 
the Arab Caliph’s purely spiritual fanctions. 
His sons divided his empire (1092), and, 
though they took Jerusalem in 1094, the 
power of the Seljuks gradually decayed ; 
and, before long, the Crusaders drove the 
southern branch of them out of their 
capital, Nicea in Bithynia, and thenceforth 
this branch is known in history as the 
Sultans of Konieh, or Iconium, to which 
place they retreated. The other branch, 
the Seljuks of Iran (Persia) split into a 
number of petty states, between whose 
weakness and the victories of the Crusaders 
over the western branch, the Arab Caliphs 
were able again to recover Bagdad (1152) 
and Irak-Araby, the district round it. Je- 
rusalem, too, which had got into the 
hands of the Egyptian Caliph, was con- 
quered by the Crusaders, and held by them 
for ninety years, till Saladin and his Saracens 
recaptured it in 1189. Before very long, 
Zinghis Khan (ie. “the most great con- 
queror,” his real naine being Temudgin, or 
Demutschin) was conquering Central Asia, 
at the head of hordes of Mongol Tartars. 
From China to the west of Persia he seemed 
to have consolidated an empire, and in the 





north-west his generals pushed on and es- 
tablished themselves as far as Hungary. 

The Turks of Turkestan and the Mongols 
did not agree. Wild clansmen, accustomed 
to freebooting, hated a rule which kept 
every tribe in its place; and about 1229, a 
number of them, under Khan Suleiman, 
broke away and settled in Armenia; and 
after Suleiman’s death, they pushed further 
west, and, under his son, Ertogrul, got leave 
from the Sultans of Konieh to hold land 
near Broussa, on condition of paying tribute. 
Ertogrul died a mere khan, without power 
of raising money or of saying the Friday 
prayer; but his son, Osman, or Othman, 
telt himself strong enough to seize part of 
the territory of the Konieh Seljuks, when 
that empire fell to pieces under the attacks 
of the Mongol Kings of Persia. Bithynia 
was the country he claimed, and a good 
part of it he had to conquer from the 
Greeks ; and the last news which greeted 
his dying ears was that Broussa, one of its 
capitals, had surrendered. He deserved 
his title of Ghazi, and from him the 
Turks of to-day (a “later wave” than 
the Seljuks, but from the same Turkestan) 
are called Osmanli or Ottoman, Orkhan, 
his son, surnamed Bone-breaker, succeeded 
him in 1326. In old Turkish fashion (so 
unlike their later usage), he wanted 
to divide the kingdom with his brother, 
Aladdin; but the latter said: ‘‘No; our 
father wished the Turks to have only one 
ruler. (Give me only a single village where 
I can live at peace.” So Orkhan made 
Aladdin his Vizier, and a very wise one he 
proved himself. The Janissaries owe 
their origin to him. Of all captured 
Christian children, one in five was to be 
trained as a Turk and put into the army. 

‘‘ And what shall they be called?” asked 
Orkhan of his spiritual adviser. 

‘Let them be the new warriors (jenit- 
cheri), and let their head covering be white,” 
replied the holy man. And thenceforth this 
body of chosen troops was chiefly instru- 
mental in winning the Turkish victories.* 
Orkhan, who got to wife Theodora, daugh- 
ter of Emperor John Cantacuzene, the usur- 
per, who first gave the Turks a footing in 
Europe, could neither read nor write ; but 
he was an able warrior, and he loved 
justice. 





* There was always great ill-feeling between the 
Janissaries and the Ajabi (irregular infantry), be- 
cause once, in a civil broil, a Janissary having taken 
two Ajabi prisoners, passed a butcher’s shop and, 
seeing a number of sheep’s heads, changed his two 
prisoners for one of them. 
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Murad (Amurath, as Westerns call him), 
the third son (the other two had died), 
succeeded him, and took Angora (Ancyra), 
a town famous in Roman times, at the 
cross roads from north and south and east 
and west. He then pushed on into Europe 
and took Adrianople (1361), making it his 
capital, and gave a thorough defeat to Louis 
the First, King of Hungary. 

He settled his soldiers in fiefs, and ar- 
ranged how booty should be distributed, 
and made himself so popular that, when 
one of his sons revolted, he rode alone, at 
night, to the insurgents’ camp, and pro- 
mised them pardon if they would return to 
their duty. There are many stories of his 
magnanimity. A princelet of Teké had 
revolted. Amurath at once refused to 
annex his land. ‘He owns only two 
cities; the lion does not chase flies.” 
Bulgaria, however, gave trouble then, as it 
has been doing since. Sisman, its chief, 
whose daughter Amurath had married, 
stirred up against him the Servians, Poles, 
Bosnians, Albanians, and Hungarians. All 
these, a huge host, gathered on the “ black- 
bird plain” (Amselfeld, the Germans call it) 
of Kassova, in Servia. They were more 
than three to one, and Amurath doubted 
whetherit would be well to risk allon a single 
battle. His favourite son, Bayazid Ilderim 
(Lightning), said, not to fight would be to 
doubt the God of battles. So the Sultan took 
a Koran and pricked a verse, just as a seven- 
teenth century Englishman might have done 
with a Bible or a Virgil. His first trial gave 
him “ fight with unbelievers ” ; his second, 
“often a great multitude will be beaten by 
a few.” But Amurath still doubted, 
though the enthusiasm roused by his two- 
fold appeal to the Koran was immense. 
He went to his tent and passed the night in 
prayer, begging that, if a sacrifice was 
needed, he might be taken. So confident 
of victory were the Christians, that they 
rejected the proposal of a night attack, for 
fear some of their foes should escape. The 
Turks were at another disadvantage ; rain 
drifted in their faces, and’ their left wing 
was giving way, when Bayazid Lightning- 
flash rallied them and routed the Christian 
right, capturing Lazarus, King of Servia. 
Then the whole Turkish host swept for- 
ward; but, in the moment of victory, 
Amurath was killed. A Servian noble, 
who had lain in ambush among the dead, 
rose up as the Sultan passed, and stabbed 
him to the heart, 

Bayazid succeeded, and (unlike Ork- 
han) began the since proverbial cus- 











tom of killing his brother to get rid of 
a possible competitor. Then, pushing on 
into Lesser Asia, he subdued all the prince- 
doms which still remained from the old 
Seljuk Empire; and, finding that the 
Greeks were fortifying Constantinople— 
almost their only remaining possession 
—he vowed to conquer that city. Manuel, 
the Emperor, appealed for help to King 
Sigismund of Hungary, afterwards Em- 
peror of Germany, son of Charles the 
Fourth, and husband of Mary of Hungary. 
He with a motley host of a hundred 
thousand men—Poles, Germans, French, 
Crusaders from all parts—laid siege to 
Nicopolis, in Bulgaria ; but Dayazid gave 
him a total defeat, and then completed the 
conquest of Greece. 

The affair of Tamerlane (Timur the 
Tartar) is but an interlude in Ottoman 
history. Timur, a sort of later Zinghis 
Khan, was urged by the Greek Empe- 
ror to turn his arms against Bayazid. 
So he wrote him a letter, couched in 
Chinese magniloquence: “Know thou 
that my armies cover the earth ; princes 
are my servants, Fortune is my slave, and 
the world’s destiny is in my hands. Who 
art thou, poor Turcomanant, to dare attack 
the elephant? If timid Christians have 
taken flight before thee, thou hast Mahomet 
to thank, and not thine own valour.” 
Bayazid was more daunted by Timur 
having twice defeated the Sultan of Egypt, 
and destroyed Bagdad, than by his letter ; 
however, he plucked up courage, and on 
the plain of Angora, met, with one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand, the host of 
Timur, nearly a million strong, commanded 
by a little army of his sons and grand- 
sons. The Turks might have beaten (the 
Servians, whom they forced to fight for 
them, fought so well), had not the troops of 
the newly conquered provinces of Lesser 
Asia gone over in a body to Timur, Their 
tceachery decided the day. * Fly,” said Ste- 
phen, Prince of the Servians, who had cut 
his way through to the hill on which Bayazid 
stood, surrounded by his ten thousand 
Janissaries, ‘* Never !” retorted the Sultan ; 
so Stephen wept off, and so did Bayazid’s 
sons, with what troops they could save ; 
while the Janissaries remained to die, like 
James's Scots at Flodden, and Bayazid to 
be captured just as, under cover of night, 
he was at last thinking of mounting his 
horse. Timur treated his captive with 
generous kindness (the iron cage story is a 
myth), but Bayazid only lived two years. 
His conqueror went off to subdue China, 
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and died there; and of his conquests 
nothing remained but the “ Empire of the 
Great Mogul,” in India, 

Then Bayazid’s sons fell to fighting one 
another, and at last Musa defeated Sulei- 
man, who was helped by the Greeks, and 
laid siege to Constantinople. But the Janis- 
saries deserted him, and he had to give way 
to his brother Mahmoud, who made friends 
with the Christians, and was always par- 
doning rebellious Princes, and was not 
even roused to reprisals by having his 
fleet destroyed by the Venetians. Yet he 
crushed out with somewhat savage energy 
the followers of Bidr’uddin, a mystic socialist 
whose doctrines have been compared to 
those of the Wahabees, and who got many 
Christian converts (the anchorites of Chios 
among them) by declaring for community 
of worship as well as of goods. The leader 
of these “ sectaries of Mt. Stylarios” (their 
stronghold) was at last captured, nailed to 
a board in the shape of an X, and hewn to 
pieces before his disciples. They remained 
steadfast. “Father, Lord, may we come 
into Thy kingdom,” said each, as he went 
to his death. So much for Mahmoud’s 
peace-loving generosity when anything 
really alarmed him. Soon after this panic 
he died (1421), and was succeeded by his 
son Amurath the Second, who at first was 
worried by pretenders, raised against him 
by the Greek Emperor. To avenge this, 
Amurath besieged Constantinople (1422), 
having with him a very holy Sheikh, who 
said that when, after seven days, he waved 
his sword thrice, the walls of the city 
would fall down. In spite of his Sheikh, 
he was beaten off after a terrible struggle, 
the Greeks asserting that the Panagia 
( All-Holy”—the Virgin Mary) appeared 
in person in a violet robe and struck 
terror into the Turks. After this he 
became very peaceful to all except the 
Venetians, from whom he took Salo- 
nica, peopling it with Mussulmans, and 
turning into a mosque the church in which 
St. Demetrius’s coffin used to distil a 
wonder-working balsam. 

But there was little peace in those days 
even forthemost peace-loving Sultan. Servia 
and Wallachia grew restless, and were egged 
on by Albert, Sigismund’s successor in Hun- 
gary. Albert made a dash upon Nicopolis, 
but was disgracefully beaten, losing so many 
prisoners that a man was sold for half-a- 
crown, and a handsome girl exchanged 
for a pair of boots. The Hungarians 


had always fought badly under their 
German Kings; but now John Hunyadi, 





a Magyar of the Magyars, came to the 
front, and seemed for a time very likely 
to drive the Crescent out of Europe. 
Ladislas, King of Poland, elected as Albert’s 
successor, made him Captain-General, and 
wherever he met the Turks he beat them. 
In one battle, the Turkish General offered 
an immense reward to whoever should 
bring him Hunyadi dead or alive. 

‘‘We can’t lose you,” said his friend 
Simon Kemeny, who had heard of this 
plan, ‘and you will persist in leading the 
foremost charge, so you must change horse 
and armour with me.” 

For a long time Hunyadi held out; at 
last he was persuaded to exchange. The 
Spabis (Turkish cavalry) fell furiously 
on the supposed Hunyadi, and killed him 
and his body-guards, of five hundred men, 
only to find that the real Hunyadi had 
wholly defeated the rest of the Turkish 
army. Two or three such victories made 
the Pope think that the time for action was 
come. Sinking the differences between the 
Greek and Latin Church, he sent Cardinal 
Julian Cesarini to Ladislas, and called on 
the Christian world to unite against the 
Ottoman. A great host was assembled, 
with Ladislas for its nominal, Hunyadi for 
its real commander. Dashing forward in 
his usual style, Hunyadi successively anni- 
hilated three bodies of Turks which were 
drawing together to form an army, and 
marched on Philippopolis. His march 
across the Balkans may be compared with that 
of Schuvaloff in the last Russo-Turkish war. 
It was the depth of winter, and the Turks 
every night poured water on the trees with 
which they had blocked the passes, turning 
the barriers into masses of ice. Even Hun- 
yadi was beaten off at ‘‘ Trajan’s Gates,” 
as the Russians were the other day at 
Plevna ; but he broke through another less 
guarded pass, and won a great victory on the 
southern slope over the army that ought 
to have been ready for him on the northern 
side of the Balkans. This was on the last 
day of 1443; and where was Amurath 
while his troops were being thus driven 
out of Eurcpe? He was kept away by a 
revolt in Lesser Asia. The Seljuks did 
not know when they were beaten ; and in 
rugged Kerman (Caramania) they had for 
some time been in full revolt, and to the 
Ottoman the loss of Lesser Asia meant 
banishment to his ancestral home in 
Turkestan, so to thoroughly reconquer 
Kerman seemed to Amurath even more 
important than to hold his own on the 
Danube. The divisions of the Chris- 
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tians would stand him in good stead 
there, but in Lesser Asia success was a 
matter of life and death. At last he 
forced the mountaineers to submit, and 
then turned his thoughts to Europe. Here 
he at once made peace, giving Wallachia 
up to Hungary, handing over their fort- 
resses to the Servians, and paying a vast 
ransom for some of his captured nobles. 

Such was the peace of Szegedin, imme- 
diately after the signing of which in 
July, 1444, Amurath, heart-broken at the 
leath of his eldest son Aladdin, abdicated, 
at forty years old, in favour of Mahmoud, 
who was only thirteen, and retired to a 
village in Lesser Asia. 

The Christian leaders got the news just 
ten days after they had signed the treaty ; 
and at the same time came a strong appeal 
from the Cardinal Commander of the 
Pope’s fleet, and also from the Greek Em- 
peror, begging them to take advantage of 
Amurath’s absence, and to drive the Turk 
out of Europe. The Cardinal Legate and 
the Venetian Ambassador urged Ladislas 
to break his oath; and to Hunyadi the 
title of King of Bulgaria was offered as a 
bribe for his perfidy. The “ infidels” had 
kept their word—Turks generally do ; let 
a Turk lay his right hand on his heart 
when he is making you a promise, and you 
may trust him with your life. All the strong 
places that they had agreed to surrender 
were given up ; when, on the first of Septem- 
ber, six weeks after the treaty was signed, the 
Hungarian army dashed across the Danube, 
hoping to be joined by George Castriota, 
Prince of Epirus, nicknamed Scanderbeg 


| (“Prince Alexander”), who, having been 


brought up as a Turk and highly favoured 
by Amurath, had taken this opportunity 
of revolting and turning Christian. Ladis- 
las went on, burning and destroying, till 
he met Amurath’s army near Varna. 
There ought to have been no Amurath 
there, for the Venetians and Genoese fleets 
were guarding the Dardanelles; but the 
Sultan offered a ducat per man to get his 
troops taken across, and the two Italian 
Admirals, instead of remaining true to their 
charge, actually vied with one another in a 
work which decided the fate of the Turkish 
Empire. 

_ ‘Shall we fight’him?” asked the Chris- 
tian commanders ; “he is more than three 
to one, and he has stuck the broken treaty 
on the spear which is planted in front of 
his tent.” 

“No,” said the Cardinal to the Hungarian 
Bishops, who, perhaps, regretted the per- 








fidy, now that the man they fancied had 
become imbecile was again in the field. 
“No, Jet us make an entrenched camp and 
wait for George Castriota.” 

But Hunyadi would not wait. With his 
usual impetuosity he routed the first line ; 
and, charging as our King Charles wanted 
to do at Naseby, he managed to rout the 
Spahis after they had almost beaten him. 
Indeed, he would have won the day, but 
that the Wallachian contingent went off to 
plunder, and King Ladislas, desperately 
breaking in among the Janissaries at the 
head of his Polish lancers, was cut down, 
and his head placed side by side with the 
broken treaty. 

Their King’s death threw the Poles into 
confusion, and of five hundred who had 
burst through the Turkish stockade only 
two came out. Jesides Ladislas, the 
Cardinal, two Bishops, and a number more 
Christian leaders fell ; but a revolt of the 
Janissaries at Adrianople prevented 
Amurath from improving his victory. 
Before long Hunyadi had got together 
another army, and, in spite of peaceful 
messages from the Sultan, determined to 
fight on the same “ blackbird plain” where 
the first Amurath had been, sixty years 
before, killed in the moment of victory. 
Again his furious onset beat down theSpahis, 
despite their vastly superior numbers; 
and on the second day he was so well sup- 
ported by the Saxons of Transylvania, that 
he would have gained the victory, had not 
the Wallachians deserted to Amurath. This 
defection unnerved Hunyadi. He rode off 
the field, leaving his Transylvanians to bear 
the brunt of the Janissaries, by whom 
they were killed to a man. 

Amurath’s last act was to choose an Em- 
peror out of the sons of John Palzologus, 
and to force him on the Greeks ; and then, 
before he could abdicate for the second time, 
he was cut off by apoplexy, leaving behind 
him a reputation for mercifulness, truth, 
and peacefulness, as rare as it was well 
deserved. 

Mahmoud the Second began by killing 
his younger brother Ahmed, and before 
long had picked a quarrel with the Greek 
Emperor, and was besieging Constanti- 
nople. So eager was he that he could not 
even sleep while his plans were preparing ; 
and when he sat down before the city, he 
had a host of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, and three hundred galleys, and 
two hundred war-boats. 

The City of the Crescent (so called be- 
cause, in the old days, the young moon had 
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enabled its defenders to beat off a night 
attack of Philip of Macedon) had already 
stood several sieges, but in each case the 
terrible Greek fire had proved too much for 
the assailants. For nearly sixty years, 
from 1204, it had been held by the Cru- 
saders; with that exception it had been, 
since 330 AD., under the descendants of 
its second founder, Constantine. Against 
Mahmoud’s host the Greeks bad less 
than five thousand of themselves, along 
with two thousand mercenaries and 
a few hundred Genoese. The Vene- 
tians refused help; so the defenders had 
only three Genoese, one Spanish, one 
French, and three Candian ships. The 
walls were in such bad order, that they 
shook when the very small cannon 
mounted on them were discharged. Mah- 
moud had fourteen batteries of heavy guns, 
among them the largest piece ever used in 
war, needing fifty oxen to draw it and two 
hundred men on either side to keep it 
steady. It burst almost at the first discharge 
(loading was the work of two hours), and 
killed the Hungarian engineer who had 
cast it. But it was repaired, and another 
Hungarian, ambassador from John Hun- 
yadi (such was the chaos of parties that 
he was now anxious to make terms with 
Mahmoud), worked it with terrible effect. 
By sea the Turks could do nothing ; their 
ships were manned by landsmen, and four 
Genoese ships and one Greek coming in to 
help the besieged, actually beat off one 
hundred and fifty of the enemy, and forced 
their way into the harbour. Mahmoud, 
who had ridden into the water to cheer on 
his sailors, was furious, He was for roast- 
ing his Admiral alive ; dissuaded from this, 
he had him stretched on the ground while 
he dealt him a hundred blows with a 
heavy club, a soldier meanwhile crushing 
in his eyes with a stone. 

Better had the four Genoese vessels been 
sunk instead of winning their way in, for 
Genoese treachery had a great hand in 
making the defenders helpless. Thus, 
when, by laying down a plank road 
(greased with beet fat) along the five miles 
from the Bosphorus to the inner harbour, 
Mahmoud had succeeded in getting more 
than eighty galleys right under the city 
walls, the Genoese Admiral at once planned 
to burn this fleet, which seemed to have 
dropped from heaven to the consternation 
even of the bravest of the garrison; and 
he would have succeeded, but that his 
secret was betrayed to the Sultan by his 
own countrymen, Mahmoud now threw a 





bridge of boats across the harbour, and 
brought his guns nearer the walls. Al. 
most daily there were fresh attacks, headed 
by wild Dervishes, who adjured the sol- 
diers, in the name of the Prophet, to plant 
the standard of Islam on this last Chris- 
tian stronghold; and the Turks were 
helped by wretched quarrels in the 
garrison. Giustiniani, the Genoese Admiral, 
was faithful, but the Genoese of Galata 
lost no opportunity of playing the traitor; 
and the Greek Admiral, Lucas Notarias, 
was so jealous that he would not even 
let Guistiniani have any extra guns, 
Guistiniani’s stoutest helpers were Car- 
dinal Isidore, who, (sent to reconcile the 
Greek and Latin Churches, had found the 
time more fitting for warlike aid than 
for theological discussions), and Trevisano, 
who, with four hundred Venetian nobles, 
held one of the gates. 

Constantine, John’s eldest son, who had 
been made Emperor instead of the Turkish 
nominee, was a hero; and his plans of 
defence were well laid, though the extent 
of the walls sadly taxed his little army. 
Every assault was beaten off, though the 
Sultan himself came on in the midst of his 
Janissaries, and though (like the Persian 
leaders at Thermopyl) he had his troops 
flogged up to the fight, and himself smote 
down the runaways with his iron mace. 
The Greek-fire was more dreaded than his 
blows or the scourges of his officers. At 
length, on the fifty-second day of the siege, 
Guistiniani, sorely wounded, insisted on 
leaving his post at the Emperor’s side, by 
the St. Romanus Gate, and being taken in 
a Genoese ship to Galata. The dismay 
caused by this strange conduct emboldened 
Mahmoud to make one more attack. This, 
too, was being beaten off, when fifty Turks 
stole in through Kerkoporta (a little 
gate bricked up by Isaac Comnenus, be- 
cause of a prophesy that through it the 
city would be taken). Constantine had 
opened it to make a sortie, and nobody 
seems to have thought of defending it. 
The fifty were soon cut down ; but the 
news spread that the Turks were in the 
city, the garrison was panic-stricken, and, 
though the Emperor bravely died in the 
breach, the besiegers poured in, and the city 
was taken by what Colonel Malleson rightly 
reckons among those Surprises of which the 
history of war has so many fatal examples. 
A dozen men at Kerkoporta would have 
changed the history of the world. The 
Turk would have been confined to Asia, 
and there would have been no “ Eastern 
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Question” to worry the minds of Western | 
statesmen. But it was not so tobe. The 
Eastern Empire came to an end; the 
learned Greeks, dispersed over Europe, 
did a great deal for the advancement of | 
learning; and though Hunyadi, turning 
back to his good old ways, beat off the Turks | 
from Belgrade (1456), three years after 
Constantinople was taken, Mahmoud con- 
quered Greece, and even held Otranto in 
ltaly ; while in 1521, Suleiman, the con- 
queror of Rhodes, took Belgrade, utterly 
routed the Hungarians at Mohacz, and 
very nearly succeeded in taking Vienna. 

That marks the culminating point of 
Turkish power. In 1579 we made our 
first treaty with the power which, just be- | 
fore the Crimean War, we were so fond of | 
calling “our old ally ;” and thenceforward 
the Ottoman Empire lumbered along, losing | 
Belgrade in 1717, recovering it in 1739; | 
losing over two hundred thousand men in | 
a three years’ war against Russia and | 
Austria (1787); fighting against us in| 
1807, and again in 1827, when it lost| 
its fleet at Navarino, a loss which reduced 
it to the condition of the “sick man” in 
which it still remains, awaiting (according 
to many) the sentence of banishment to 
those wilds across the Oxus, from which 
its founders emerged nearly seven hundred 
years ago. 


LOST IN THE VALLEY. 


By the Author of *‘ Driven of the Wind,” ete. 
A STORY IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER X, 
As Madame Ravelli spoke, there flashed 








into Maurice’s mind the remembrance of 
what Eveline had said to explain her tole- 
rance of de Villars’s visits—that she had | 
been the indireet cause of bringing great | 
grief and trouble upon some of the Mar- 
quis’s relatives, 

Through her, she had said, they had | 
been reduced to poverty—" poverty which 
they will not allow me to relieve.” | 


enemies, If these two ladies should really 
be those she had spoken of as having in- 
jured, Madame Ravelli did not look the sort 
of woman to forgive an injury, however 
indirect. Maurice was very keen of obser- 
vation, and he read pitiless rancour and 
violent prejudices in the handsome, thin- 
lipped face opposite to him. As to the 
little widow by his side, she was simply an 


| amiable, exciteable nonentity, and would be 


bound to follow her mother-in-law’s lead, 
in any case. 
He was so absorbed in speculations of 


'this sort that he scarcely spoke during 


dinner to his vivacious neighbour, who was 
already in love with his poetic appearance 
and fair hair. 

His family attributed his silence to the 
fact that he was in love—in love with this 
mysterious widow whom they already mis- 
trusted, and concerning whom they were 
longing to question him farther. 

“He said she was a Countess. How 
can she be a Countess if her name is 
Mrs. Douglas?” Ethel had asked again and 
again in the family conclave before dinner. 

“ Countess! pooh! They’re all Count- 
esses abroad. Out of England it’s a dis- 
tinction not to have a title. Anyone can 
be a Duke who can pay for it,” said her 
father. 

“Thurstan,” said his wife helplessly, 
“she is probably some atheistical, unprin- 
cipled woman.” 

“Wait and be kind to him, mamma,” 
said Mary, the shrewdest of the family. 
“ He is probably longing to talk about her, 
and if we are sympathetic, and don’t ask 
too many questions, it will all come out by 
degrees.” 

Which counsel, although it was the 
wisest, they all resolved to take. 

When Maurice was left alone with his 
father, after dinner, the old gentleman 
simply had not the pluck to take his son to 
task. He was secretly rather afraid of him, 
admiring, but not quite understanding, his 
curious reserve and calm. So he only 
said : 

“ Well, my boy, and is she very pretty ?” 


The very name, “Jeanne de Mornay,” | just as any weak-minded woman might have 
seemed familiar to him. Surely he had | done. 


heard de Villars mention it in his conver- | 


sation with Eveline. 

He grew restless and uncomfortable, and | 
found himself watching the hard lines in | 
the face of the elder Madame Ravelli, who | 
sat opposite to him, with a feeling akin to 
dread, 


Eveline had so often alluded to her | father and son entered the drawing-room 


Whereupon Maurice launched into a de- 
scription of Eveline’s beauty and gentle- 
ness with a fervour that sent the old gentle- 
man’s thoughts back to the time when he, 
too, was not much over twenty, and trying 
to learn music from the blue eyes of the 
sweetest girl in the world. And when 
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together, arm-in-arm, both looked perfectly 
satisfied and happy; and it was arranged 
that they should cross to Paris together 
in a fortnight’s time. 

*‘T hear you are engaged to be married,” 
said Madame [avellithe elder, to Maurice, 
very kindly. ‘May I congratulate you, 
and hope you will be very happy?” 

“Thank you,” he said, thinking he had 
been wrong in taking a dislike to her face, 
which could look very sweet and sympa- 
thetic at will, as it did now. He sat down 
in the centre of the circle by the fire, in a 
comfortable easy-chair his mother and his 
sister Mary had reserved for him, between 
them. Madame Ravelli was seated in an 
arm-chair on his left hand; her daughter- 
in-law and Ethel, with arms enlaced, were 
chattering together on the sofa; while his 
father selected a deep arm-chair, a little to 
the rear of the circle round the fire, that 
he might doze undisturbed. 

Maurice bent over Graeme, an ugly, 
gentle, Newfoundland dog, whom he sin- 
cerely believed to be the most beautiful 
animal in England. 

“We have just been telling Madame 
Ravelli all about it, dear,” said Mrs. Wilde. 
“At least, all we know,” she added, cor- 
recting herself. 

“Tt is beautiful to be engaged to anyone 
one loves,” said little Jeanne Ravelli, “I 
remember how nice I thought it.” 

She sighed as she spoke, and the ready 
tears filled her dark eyes. Ethel kissed 
her affectionately during the pause that 
followed. 

“ And I remember,” chimed in the low, 
deep voice of the Italian lady, “how my 
son came to me, five years ago, and told 
me that he was going to marry Jeanne de 
Mornay, the girl of my choice, and how I 
blessed him, and her too. For I loved my 
son, madame, as you do yours,” she said, 
turning to Mrs. Wilde, who had laid her 
hand affectionately on that of Maurice, 
“and his happiness was mine.” 

“Of course, of course,” said Mrs. Wilde 
kindly. “But don’t talk of it if it dis- 
tresses you.” 

“Tt does not distress me now so much, 
Madame. It is a dull pain that never 
ceases ; like an illness that one grows used 
to, but never forgets. It is, on the con- 
trary, a relief to speak of it sometimes.” 

A curious feeling was rising in Maurice’s 
mind. He could not shake off the presenti- 
ment that this woman’s story was in some 
way connected with Eveline’s. What was 
it she had said to him? The words were 





coming more clearly back to him now—that 
one of de Villars’s relatives, a cousin—yes, 
she had said a cousin—had been reduced 
to poverty through her husband, the Count 
of Montecalvo, These ladies were poor ; 
they had seen great trouble, and one was 
de Villars’s cousin. Would it not be better, 
since she had warned him that she had 
enemies, and that he must hear things 
against her, to hear the worst at once, and 
confute it? Her husband had been a 
scoundrel, he had no doubt, and, since it 
was through him they had been ruined, 
and he was dead, they turned their un- 
reasoning dislike against his innocent 
widow. Should his surmise be correct, he 
could tell Madame Ravelii now how un- 
founded was her prejudice ; how unhappy it 
made his beautiful Eveline to think that she 
had been associated, however indirectly, in 
bringing misfortune upon them; how she 
longed to repair it, to help them. So, sud- 
denly raising his head from his apparently 
close inspection of Graeme’s collar, he ad- 
dressed Madame Ravelli in a gentle, sym- 
pathetic tone which invited confidence. 

* Your son married young too, Madame, 
then ?” 

“ And died, alas! young still, Monsieur. 
But I must not trouble your new happiness 
by details of my old grief.” 

“Qh, you have never told us about it, 
Madame. And wea are so much interested 
in anything that concerns Jeanne,” put in 
Ethel enthusiastically. 

“Jt will not be troubling me,” said 
Maurice ; “and if sympathy can really do 
you any good, you are indeed welcome to 
rine.” 

Madame Ravelli was a woman who for 
three years had brooded over this tale, 
until it had so eaten into her mind that 
she could think of nothing else. The idea 
of revenge was always present to her; and 
the only revenge she could think of was to 
make her wrongs public, and the author of 
them, if possible, shunned and detested. 

So she needed but little persuasion now to 
begin ; looking an impressive figure, as she 
sat upright in her corner by the wide tiled 
fireplace, in the deep mourning she in- 
variably wore, with her prematurely white 
hair rolled high from her handsome, clear- 
cut face, which altered in expression with 
every incident she had to relate. 

‘‘T must tell it you from the very begin- 
ning,” she said. “When very young I 
married, and my husband died a year after 
my only child was born. His father left 
him a large fortune, and, as I come from 
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one of the oldest families in Italy, he in- | 
herited high birth too. 
tremely clever. Had he chosen, he might | 
have risen to the highest honours, and, 
without a mother’s pride, I may say he was 
superbly handsome. You shall judge. 2 

She unfastened a mosaic brooch she 
was wearing, and handed it to Maurice. 
It contained the portrait of a young man 
with dark eyes and fair hair. At the first 
glance he recognised it as the younger of 
the two men whose portraits, taken to- 
gether, he had seen in Eveline’s sitting- 
room on the night of de Villars’s challenge. 

A cold faintness, born of excitement, 
began to creep over his heart. 

He heard the admiring exclamations of 
his mother and sisters, as they in turn 
examined the picture; heard the little 
widow sob and declare that “Tito was 
much handsomer than that ;” then, rest- 
ee eager to hear what she would say 
next, he turned to Madame Ravelli and 
begged her to proceed with her tale. 

“My son was my idol,” she went on. 
“Tt was impossible to know him without 
loving him. They told me I spoiled him ; 
but he was so grateful for affection, and so 
passionate in his grief if repulsed, that it 
was not possible to refuse him anything. 
He hated occupation. His ideal of happi- 
ness was to meet some perfect woman, and 
to spend his life at her feet, devoting him- 
self to her, body and soul. 

“ When he was twenty I was with him 
one evening at the Opera House in Milan. 
We were seeing a representation of ‘ Faust.’ 

“Towards the middle of the first act, 
a lady and gentleman entered the box 
immediately facing us. The man was an 
Italian, the woman English. I hate that 
woman so, that I would give ten years of 
my life to see her lying dead at my feet, 
but I own that she was then—they say she 
is still—most beautiful, with a charm about 
her that attracts women as well as men. 

“It was I who first directed my son’s 
attention to her. 

“ ‘Look, Tito,’ I said, ‘that is the | 
loveliest face I have seen for years.’ 

“And my son looked; it would have 
been better had he died then in my arms 
than have lived to look upon that woman’s 
face again 

” Probably you all here, with your colder, 
calmer English natures, will scarcely realise 
what I say ; when I tell you that my son 


feli madly in love with this woman at first | a strong friendship for Tito. 








| tess of Montecalvo. 


“He left me to make enquiries about 


My son was ex- | | her, and learnt that she was the wife of the 


man who accompanied her—the Count of 
Montecalvo.” 

“Why, Maurice, are you ill? What is 
the matter with you? Your hand has 
grown suddenly quite cold,” Mrs, Wilde 
exclaimed. 

“It is nothing,” he answered, drawing 
his chair a little away from her, “I haven’t 
got over the journey. Besides, I—I am 
interested. Please go on, Madame Ra- 
velli.” 

“My son was terribly distressed when 
he learnt she was married,” she continued, 
‘and, in spite of that, would have tried to 
make her acquaintance. But she and her 
husband left Milan the same evening, and 
he could not track them. Then Tito fell 
into strange fits of melancholy, and I per- 
suaded him to accompany me to Paris, that 
he might forget the extraordinarily strong 
impression this woman’s beauty had made 
upon him. 

“T felt certain that a speedy marriage 
with an amiable and attractive girl would 
be the best means of curing him; and so, 
at the end of a year, he selected, by my 
advice, the sweetest wife a man could wish 
to possess in the person of Jeanne de 
Mornay, now my daughter-in-law. 

‘“*My son was so naturally affectionate, 
that I am sure in time he would have been 
won by his wife’s devotion from his strange 
fancy ; but, alas! on his wedding tour he 
went to Venice, and there, at the first 
entertainment to which he conducted his 
newly-made bride, he met, and was 
introduced to, the woman he had seen 
at the Opera House of Milan a year 
before. 

“‘She was the same age as he; her 
husband adored her, and squandered a 
fortune upon her diamonds, her toilettes, 
her equipages. It will be difficult for you 
all, good and sweet women, to understand 
the nature of such a woman as the Coun- 
Under an exterior of 


| the most exquisite beauty and gentleness, 


| under an expression of the most pathetic 
sadness, she conceals a heart of ice, a 
| duplicity that is appalling, and a rapacious 
|greed and extravagance that know no 


| bounds. 


“My poor son fell into her power at 
once. Her foolish husband, trusting her, 
‘left them constantly to; gether, and formed 
I was away, 


sight, an utter stranger to him,and destined | and Jeanne, a child of seventeen—what did 


to be his ruin. 
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'she know of the wickedness of the world, 
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the perfidy of the women init? She ad- 
mired this woman as I had done, and made 
overtures of friendship to her, little guess- 
ing that while she sat lonely at home, 
believing her husband to be at his club, 
he was spending his evenings at the feet of 
her treacherous rival. 

‘‘When the honeymoon was over, Tito 
declared he could not part with his friends, 
and the woman persuaded her husband to 
settle in Rome, close to the Palazzo Ravelli, 
my son’s ancestral home. When I joined 
them there, I found the young wife ne- 
glected and alone; her husband was out, 
as usual, with the Count of Montecalvo, 
whom this poor child foolishly detested, 
never guessing that it was his wife, not he, 
that was her enemy. 

“T soon learned the truth, and remon- 
strated with my son; it was in vain; after 
a violent quarrel with me on the subject, 
he declared that he would no longer remain 
in the same house with me if I spoke ill 
of the only woman he could really love. 
Soon after, deserting his wife and mother, 
he fled to Florengg in the track of the 
Countess and her husband. I followed, 
but my letters, my prayers were in vain. 
The Count of Montecalvo was constantly 
changing his residence; he hurried from 
Florence to Baden, from thence to Monte 
Carlo, to Nice, to Paris, and back to 
Florence ; and wherever he and his wife 
went my son followed, until at last, wearied 
by my vain endeavours to win him back 
to his duty, I withdrew with Jeanne to 
Rome. It was while we were living there 
that the news came to me of my poor boy’s 
ruin. 

“For two years the Countess of Monte- 
calvo’s dresses and jewels had been growing 
more superb daily, and she had been saving 
the money on which she is now living in 
luxury. At the end of that time my son’s 
fortune was dissipated, and he was a ruined 
man. 

“One night, pale and haggard, he burst 
into her apartments, and implored her to 
fly with him before he was proclaimed a 
beggar. But she, with a refinement of 
cruelty that almost passes belief, treated 
him with cold disdain, and finally sum- 
moned her husband to dismiss the man 
whose life she had ruined. He came at 
her call: angry words passed between 
the two men, and the same night the Count 
of Montecalvo was found dead in a garden 





just outside the town, with my son’s dagger 
through his heart. 

“ Maddened, frantic with grief, remorse, 
and despair, Tito sought the Countess’s pre- 
sence again, to find that she had left 
Florence with another of her lovers, an 
English doctor. 

The discovery of her flight was too much 
for my poor distraught boy. On the day 
following his dead body was found in the 
river, and on it a letter addressed to the 
Countess of Montecalvo, in which he pas- 
sionately reproached her as the cause of all 
his misfortunes, 

* That letter I caused to be published in 
every town in Italy, that the world might 
know the name of the destroyer of my 
son. 

“She fled from the country, and, chang- 
ing her name, travelled about, at first try- 
ing to conceal her identity ; but Henri de 
Villars, a well-known French roué, a cousin 
of my poor Jeanne’s, was seen driving with 
her in Paris a few weeks ago. 

“Previous to that, about a month since, 
she had the audacity to cross to England, 
and to make me offers of pecuniary help. 
I refused to see her, and wrote, telling her 
that I treated her overtures, made to buy 
my silence, with the scorn that they de- 
served, and that all who met me should 
know her as I knew her, heartless, cruel, 
and vile.” 

She ceased. Maurice knew, as he 
listened, where he had heard the words 
before. Less than two months ago he had 
read them in a letter he had found, lost in 
the Vallée du Nacre by the woman to whom 
it had been written. 

And that woman was Eveline Douglas, 
his affianced wife ! 
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